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AMERICA. 


Verse and Ilhamination. 
by Thornton Oakley * * 


America, my wondrous land, 

Thine’ eagle's wings,cer sea and strand, 
On heaven's gales proclaim thy power ; 
Into the vast thy temples tower ; 

Thy spirit know;s not earthly chains, 
On. freedoms heights in. Splendor reigns. 


Awerica , titanic land, 

With might invincible thy hand. 
Bends matter to thy need. Earth, sea 
And. sky acclaim thy sovereignty ; 
"Thy puissance,not of kings nor czars, 
Throws wide the portals to the stars. 


America,majestic land, 

While nations rage, fear-blinded, band. 
Against the nations, thou art light ; 
"Thy torch reveals the Infinite ; 

Far, far beyond terrestrial Ken. 

Thy banner floats, the dreams of men. 


America, adventurous land, 

That falters not at gulfs unspanned. 
By thought or deed, true life is thine , 
"Thou furtherest the plan divine ; 
Thy vision pierces the unknown., 
Guide thou to Truth's celestial throne. 
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BY THE EDITOR 


Labor stands in a new and potentially more influential posi- 
Labor tion today than at any other time in our history, with the 
in mandate registered by the citizens of the United States on 
1937. November 3 in such overwhelming numbers as to be decisive. 

The citizens of this country, after experience and due con- 
sideration, declared their wishes to continue New Deal principles. As 
new settlers and colonists set up practices and principles to enable each 
family group to establish itself in its new domain, industries followed 
the same methods. So the United States grew into a huge aggregation 
of individuals, each responsible for seeking his own advancement and 
economic well-being. It was supposed that if each individual were 
successful in achieving economic provisions the result would be the 
welfare of the whole. The successful individual was one who acquired 
wealth. He had influence and importance in proportion to his control 
over the distribution of the returns from production and speculation. 
So we went through decades of ups and downs which we called pros- 
perity and depression. Because the country was underpopulated and 
free land was only recently exhausted, because industries were new 
and only recently developed the technics of abundance production, we 
were late in discovering that the welfare of our Nation and social well- 
being can be achieved only if we plan toward that objective and pro- 
vide the means for carrying out our plans. This conclusion was brought 
home to us with paralyzing conviction by the complete breakdown of 
our economic institutions in 1932 and 1933. We discovered our 
economic endeavors are an integrated activity in which each portion 
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is reciprocally conditioned by and dependent upon other activities. 
The individual industry, bank, or manager does not operate inde- 
pendently but as a part of the whole structure. In his every under- 
taking he utilizes the heritage of social progress of past generations 
and the opportunities which society of today maintains. Man is born 
into Society and cannot escape the obligations of a member of Society 
if he shares its benefits. These lessons so dearly learned became the 
basis of New Deal planning as expressed in legislation. Temporarily, 
at least, our efforts were blocked by the Judiciary. Decision on next 
steps was carried to the electorate through the Presidential campaign 
and election. The answer is unmistakable. We have seen the folly 
of permitting the financiers and the captains of industry to decide 
social policies. We, the people of the United States, decided to take 
into our own hands the matter of national well-being. There is noth- 
ing arbitrary about the procedure for each individual had a voice in 
deciding it. It means that the representatives of the citizens consti- 
tuting our Nation will determine what manner of life we are to have 
in this land and decisions on national and social policies will no longer 
be made by those controlling huge economic forces through control 
over other men’s jobs and incomes. 

We face two major and urgent problems upon which we must 
decide policies: the unemployed and control of government in that 
portion of life spent in producing the things we need for better living 
so that the work experience may lead to more successful living as 
measured by standards of humanity and the release of highest capaci- 
ties of human life. We have long realized the truth of the warning 
of the Prophet ‘What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” Now we have ahead the opportunity 
of finding out what it profits our Nation if it conquers our resources 
for the purpose of freeing men’s lives and souls. 

Our figures show unemployment still over the eight million level. 
Even though business activity is practically at 1929 levels, we find 
this large army denied a share in income earning and forced to live 
upon the activities of others. Society is responsible for those excluded 
from the institutions existing through its sanction—expressed or im- 
plied. Either work on public projects or relief must be provided. It 
is inescapable that our Federal Government must assume responsi- 
bility for standards and results in this field and that the responsibility 
is continuous. Our permanent provisions in this field should be ad- 
ministered as a coordinated element in our plans for social security. 
We have made but a beginning in this field but even while we take 
first steps we need to be planning improvements in structure as well 
as measures for greater equity. Basic to social security is realization 
that it is concerned with rights of workers. It is also fundamental 
that the right to life has priority over vested interests in products of 
their toil. 
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With respect to the second policy, the initial step is the creation 
of a national agency to accumulate and study the data that show re- 
sults and trends which must be the basis for deciding what policies 
will promote our inter-related national welfare. This agency should 
have the cooperation of an Advisory Economic Council. 

No industry can conduct its affairs wisely without consideration 
of what is happening in other industries. Nor does Society benefit by 
one industry exploiting another or by one company crushing out all 
others to gain the profits which monopoly can extract. Decision 
should be made which promotes the best interests of the whole. 
Clearly, any method that we may adopt for the control of our eco- 
nomic life must be co-extensive with economic activity which is carried 
on irrespective of political boundaries. Interstate carriers are the 
tools of our great production activities and transportation of finished 
products to consumers wherever they may be is essential to complete 
the purposes of business. Labor believes that any management which 
undertakes to conduct a business enterprise which initial step is to 
establish responsibility in conforming with requirements which Society 
may determine in the best interests of the whole group, depends upon 
our social and economic developments and which must inevitably con- 
dition our national welfare, must secure a federal license. 

Labor believes that collective bargaining is the standard procedure 
to which it can safely trust decision of issues affecting its interest. 
Collective bargaining is the democratic way in which group repre- 
sentatives present facts and arguments and reach mutual conclusions. 
Each group participating in the agreement assumes responsibility for 
enforcing its provisions. The procedure is applicable to the problems 
of practically every type of group relationship. 


In this period of changing social and economic ideals, 
Labor in the the objectives of the labor movements have been 
New Deal widening under the interplay of changing social forces 

and opportunities. Labor is now voicing its rights 
with new insistence as the New Deal establishes the principle that 
since the key to workers’ progress is the right to organize to bargain 
collectively, Society should guarantee that right to all who work. A 
Federal Board has been set up to protect Labor in the exercise of 
that right and to restrain employers from unfair labor practices that 
would interfere with this right. 

Perhaps the most revealing reflection on the ethics and practices 
of business men is not only refusal to deal with employees through 
representatives of their own choosing but the lengths to which they 
will go to deny workers this right. Employers have plunged whole 
communities into civil warfare in order to maintain their refusal, 
hiring strike breakers at higher rates than the strikers themselves 
have asked, using barricades, machine guns, tear gas and even club- 
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bing employees and riding them down. Why? Because they would 
not loosen their grip on the power to determine arbitrarily the de- 
cision on how returns from joint production shall be distributed. 
They know full well that present methods of security for the invest- 
ments of capital alone cannot be justified when the books are opened 
and understood with Labor given equal opportunity to state its case. 

Labor will insist upon this right to belong to unions and to bar- 
gain collectively through their own representatives in all employ- 
ments—whether their industry is organized on a national scale and 
whether the employer is a private person or corporation or the govern- 
ment. When the employer is a unit of government Labor will insist 
upon the principles of the Walsh-Healy law. 


With the increasing number of functions and 
Reorganization of _ services performed by the government for Labor 
Federal Agency the need for Labor to keep in touch and make 

sure that administrators understand Labor’s 
problems grows proportionately. When rights of Labor are in- 
volved, Labor’s counsel is of paramount concern. 

In the Federal government, there is one agency which we look to 
to present our interests and to speak with authority upon our needs 
and wishes. This is the Department of Labor created to give Labor 
a voice in the President’s Cabinet and in the administration of public 
policies. To this agency Labor looks with an implicit faith that 
there will be found a special understanding of its problems and a 
special concern for its well-being. Not only Labor but the other 
governmental agencies and the whole Nation looks to the Department 
of Labor for a point of view on problems and policies unhampered 
by any consideration except the best interests and social welfare of 
the great majority of our citizens whom we call wage earners. This 
Department is charged with responsibility for fostering, promoting 
and developing the welfare of the wage earners of the United States, 
improving their working conditions and advancing their opportunities 
for profitable employment. 

The Tampa Convention of the American Federation of Labor 
adopted a recommendation of the Executive Council that in the re- 
organization of governmental agencies those which administer the 
rights of Labor or matters which primarily concern Labor welfare 
should be placed under the Department of Labor. Labor had in 
mind primarily the administration of unemployment compensation and 
old-age benefits and pensions. These two social security measures 
must be administered as rights of Labor—and not as “welfare” meas- 
ures. Inthe interests of economy and efficiency in administration they 
must be under unified administration and coordinated with the em- 
ployment service. Labor realizes also that social security must pro- 
vide for income for the unemployed after compensation benefits are 
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exhausted. These benefits and their administration should be coor- 
dinated through unified administrative principles and policies. In 
this field also the employment service with its rehabilitation functions 
is the main agency for return to dependable employment. These func- 
tions are so inter-related as to make one central administration neces- 
sary and yet each agency needs for its distinctive development that 
background of principle and policy which can alone be found in the 
Department of Labor. 


Our decision that the Government should serve as 
Civil Service coordinator for cooperative planning within industry 
at once gives government a new function and new 
responsibility. The administration of social security and the enforce- 
ment of Labor’s right to organize entail similar requirements. Fact 
finding for Labor, the employment service, legislative standards serv- 
ice, in turn are vitally important to wage earners in their efforts to 
advance themselves. These developments mean that the organized 
Labor movement is interested as never before in civil service problems. 
We have long been interested in the work problems of civil 
service employees and in helping them to improve conditions of work 
and standards of pay. We believe that these problems should be 
worked out through union organization, legislation and civil service 
machinery. We are also concerned for efficient administration of 
those collective undertakings which are entrusted to the government. 
To be efficient there must first be understanding of the purposes of 
the law in addition to knowing how to carry out those purposes. It 
is for this reason that the Federation insists that in the administration 
of rights and services for Labor there should be included where they 
can be functionally effective those who have had personal experience 
with the problems of Labor. We believe that the Labor technician 
should also serve a kind of apprenticeship that would bring intimate 
understanding of the aims and purposes of the Labor movement. 
Because of our deep concern with this field and our fellowship 
with organized civil service groups special observance of National 
Civil Service Week is commended to all unions. January 16, 1937, 
marks the fifty-fourth anniversary of the National Civil Service Act. 
The merit system is the foundation of effective administrative service. 
Again and again we have had to protect the system against political 
invasions, but never has there been national desire to repudiate the 
principle. We need only steadily to extend the principle and to 
improve its operation. We need to expand and define more intelligently 
standards determining qualifications for appointments so educational 
requirement should include all educational experience bearing upon 
functions to be performed in order that work shall be more efficient. 
National Civil Service Week merits the cooperation of all organ- 
ized labor. 








THE LAST OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Statement at Conference called by the Federal Communications Commission 
At Washington, D. C., October 20, 1936 


Epwarp N. NOockKELs 


earth the governments are so 

jealous of the use of broadcast- 
ing facilities in the interest of the 
people, that they have either placed 
strict limits on the commercialization 
of broadcasting or have entirely pro- 
hibited advertising by radio. 

In this country Congress has per- 
mitted private interests to use broad- 
cast facilities but wrote into law cer- 
tain provisions to guide the Commis- 
sion in the allocation of those facili- 
ties. It provided, first, that the Com- 
mission could grant licenses only for 
limited periods of time. Labor de- 
sires to commend the Commission for 
having carried out the purpose and 
spirit of that part of the law by limit- 
ing broadcast licenses to an even 
shorter period than the law requires. 

In the second place, Congress pro- 
vided that the Commission should 
grant licenses and renewals of licenses 
only in accordance with the public 
interest, convenience and necessity. 
That alone was to be the test. It was 
heralded as the Magna Charta of the 
radio listeners of America. It was 
claimed that this provision would for- 
ever protect the American people 
against over-commercialization of 
radio broadcasting. 

What is the public interest, con- 
venience and necessity? Labor de- 
sires to discuss this subject. It may 
be said that it is an old subject, but 
we submit it is a subject that is ever 
new in radio broadcasting in this 
country. It is always new in this 
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country, because eventually public 
opinion will determine what kind of 
radio programs serve the public in- 
terest, convenience and necessity. 

May we be permitted to call your 
attention to what Labor believes con- 
stitutes the public interest, conveni- 
ence and necessity? It is that which 
contributes to the health, comfort and 
happiness of the people. It is that 
which provides wholesome entertain- 
ment, increases knowledge, arouses 
individual thinking, inspires noble im- 
pulses, strengthens human ties, breaks 
down hatred, encourages respect for 
law. It is that which aids employ- 
ment, improves the standard of liv- 
ing, and adds to the peace and con- 
tentment of mankind. 

Is it in the public interest, conveni- 
ence and necessity that this marvelous 
new means of communication should 
be placed within the control of a few 
large corporations, or handed out as 
a free gift to a few private business 
concerns for commercial exploitation, 
or sucked into the maw of great met- 
ropolitan newspapers already in un- 
controlled possession of power that 
threatens the welfare of this country? 
Is it that the public interest, conveni- 
ence and necessity is to be determined 
by noisy acclaim? If so, then the 
movies overwhelm the universities 
and are themselves outranked by a 
ball game or a prize fight. The basest 
sex novel would then put to shame the 
greatest scientific treatise. 

Is it in the public interest, conveni- 
ence and necessity that Bill Jones of 
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Podunk have a radio station to ad- 
vertise his garage or that a great pub- 
lic utility monopoly operate a 500,000 
watt or even a 50,000 watt station to 
further its interest, when great labor 
and educational organizations are 
asking for radio facilities to serve 
great masses of the people instead? 

The public interest, convenience 
and necessity is nation-wide. It is age 
long. It has to do with the physical, 
mental, moral, social and economic 
welfare of all the people. It is not 
greatly concerned with Bill Jones’ 
garage or the private profit which a 
station owner hopes to derive from 
these broadcasting operations. It is 
not enhanced by the granting of 
special favors to a few individuals 
or corporations, however large and 
powerful they may be. The great 
things of civilization are not sob 
songs, nor symphony orchestras. 
They are matters that have to do 
with employment, home life, health, 
standard of living, great economic 
and industrial problems that enter 
into the web and woof of the exist- 
ence of all the people. To serve the 
public interest, radio must pour into 
the homes of the nation not only enter- 
tainment, but something that will help 
solve the practical problems of every 
day life. 

Is it in the public interest, conveni- 
ence and necessity that all of the 90 
channels for radio broadcasting be 
given to capital and its friends and 
not even one channel to the millions 
who toil? Will the public interest 
be served by granting all the channels 
of communication to those who do the 
employing and denying even one 
cleared channel of communication to 
the vast groups of employees? 





Some years ago Station WCFL 
urged Congress to create a permanent 
Commission in charge of all wireless 
communications. We appreciated the 
extraordinary difficulties and prob- 
lems that confronted the Commission 
in its early work. We recognized the 
magnitude of the work it had to do. 
We tried not to indulge in fruitless 
criticism. 

We urged a substantial amount of 
engineering tests and surveys. We 
believed they were necessary in order 
that the Commission might have ac- 
curate information regarding radio 
interference. We wanted channels 
and frequencies used efficiently. We 
recognized the relative advantages of 
high and low power. We desired the 
utilization of short wave frequencies, 
and many similar matters. We be- 
lieved the law could not be efficiently 
administered by anybody until such 
scientific data had been assembled. 
But we never believed that the Com- 
mission should disregard the social, 
educational and economic considera- 
tions that broadcasting involves. 

Labor believes the Commission 
must observe certain engineering 
rules, but believes the Commission 
should also apply the sole test pro- 
vided by the Radio Act, viz., “The 
public interest, necessity and conveni- 
ence.” Permit me to state why. 

In the earlier allocations some years 
ago the Commission granted the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
and Radio Corporation of America 
eleven stations with aggregate power 
of about 220,000 watts. It granted 
them seven cleared channels. These 
three great corporations at that time 
already had a strangle-hold on the 
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radio industry by reason of some 
2,000 patents which they had cross 
licensed to each other. We insisted 
then, that was in 1929, that it was 
not in the public interest, necessity 
and convenience to hand over to them 
so large a portion of the limited 
broadcasting facilities, while denying 
any adequate facility to other appli- 
cants, some of whom represent repu- 
table and substantial citizens in very 
large groups. 

At that time Westinghouse Com- 
pany owned five stations, all in the 
National Broadcasting Chain, on 
cleared channels, and three of them 
had high power. In fact, it had so 
many stations it leased KYW to the 
Chicago Herald & Examiner. That 
was a 5,000 watt station then, lo- 
cated in the heart of Chicago in viola- 
tion of the Rules of the Commission, 


It blanketed 


and over our protest. 


our Station WCFL, which only had 


1,500 watts power then. Another 
Westinghouse station, KDKA at 
Pittsburgh, had 5,000 watts power 
on a cleared channel adjacent to 
WCFL and caused a great deal of 
interference with our programs. 
That was seven years ago. What 
has happened? The Department of 
Justice brought anti-trust actions 
against the General Electric Com- 
pany, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, Western Elec- 
tric Company, R.C.A. Photophone 
Inc., R.C.A. Radiotrone Company, 
R.C.A. Victor Company, and Gen- 
eral Motors Radio Corporation. It 
declared them trusts and monopolies 
with the result that they have been 
split into many separate corporations. 


But what has been the result in the 
broadcast field? 

Of the forty cleared channels an 
analysis today shows that National 
Broadcasting Company, now 100 per 
cent owned by Radio Corporation of 
America, owns or controls eleven 
50,000 watt stations. They are: 
KPO San Francisco, KOA Denver, 
WENR and WLS Chicago, WMAQ 
Chicago, WBZ Springfield, WEAF 
New York, WJZ New York, WGY 
Schenectady, WTAM Cleveland, and 
KDKA Pittsburgh. This company 
alone controls approximately 550,- 
000 watts of aggregate power today 
as compared with the 220,000 that 
the total trust combination controlled 
in 1929. Now let us examine the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. It 
now owns or controls seven 50,000 
watt stations and one 10,000 watt. 
They are: WCCO St. Paul, KMOX 
St. Louis, WBBM Chicago, KNX 
Hollywood, WABC New York, 
KFAB Lincoln, WCAU Philadelphia, 
and WBT Charlotte, N. C. Thus 
they control 360,000 watts of aggre- 
gate power, which is almost one and 
one-half times as large as that con- 
trolled by all the organizations in the 
trust in 1929. 

As the situation stands today, the 
networks control more than 50 per 
cent of the total facilities now avail- 
able on cleared channel assignments. 
Is that in the public interest? Labor 
thinks it is not. To give each of their 
stations now asking 500,000 watts 
will only make the situation that much 
worse. 

Another development which labor 
has watched with growing appre- 
hension is the acquiring of more than 
one station in a given locality by these 
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interests and closely allied individuals. 
In New York City the National 
Broadcasting Company controls sta- 
tions WEAF and WJZ with 50,000 
watts each. In Chicago the National 
Broadcasting Company controls 
WMAQ and WENR, each with 50,- 
000 watts. In San Francisco the 
National Broadcasting Company con- 
trols Stations KPO with 50,000 watts 
and KGO with 7,500 watts. In New 
York City the Columbia Broadcasting 
System controls WABC with 50,000 
watts and is attempting the control 
of another cleared channel used by 
WPG and WLWL with 5,000 watts 
each. In the Chicago area the Atlass 
brothers own station WJJD with 
20,000 watts and WIND with 5,000 
watts. Any technical denial of this 
fact can be easily refuted by their 
published commercial propaganda. 

The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany further owns and operates in 
conjunction with three cities in the 
Northwest duplicate facilities, 
namely, Portland, Oregon, Stations 
KGW and KEX; Seattle, Washing- 
ton, Stations KOMO and KJR; and 
Spokane, Washington, Stations KHQ 
and KGA. In the opinion of labor, 
a condition such as this is not in the 
public interest, convenience or neces- 
sity. 

Labor is opposed to the authoriza- 
tion of any additional 500,000 watt 
stations in America for the reason 
that such authorizations are contrary 
to the public interest and directly op- 
posed to the fundamental principle of 
accomplishing the greatest good for 
the greatest number. Any further 
authorization of super power stations 
would be directly in line with the 
erroneous and much to be regretted 





policy in the first allocation of wave 
lengths, which amounted to nothing 
more or less than the cutting of a 
monstrous melon into forty luscious 
slices. These were passed out to the 
gluttons of monopoly and dedicated 
to the furtherance of selfish interest, 
with little thought for the public in- 
terest, convenience and necessity. 

Labor has predicted and still pre- 
dicts that the radio industry and radio 
service to the people of America will 
never reach a maximum of efficiency 
until the original misallocation of 
wave lengths is corrected. The first 
allocation can only properly be de- 
scribed as the division of the swag, at 
which time all persons and organiza- 
tions whose desire for radio facilities 
was actuated by a zeal for public serv- 
ice were forced to sit on the side lines, 
while the monopolies and trusts and 
representatives of special privilege 
together with the monopoly owned 
newspapers and magazines and the 
radio chains were well taken care of 
in the manner to which such economic 
royalists were accustomed. 

The reason the authorization of 
500,000 watt stations should be stren- 
uously opposed is as simple as ABC. 
It requires no great mathematician 
or engineer to figure it out,—it is 
based on a few fundamental natural 
facts which no one can deny. The 
time pieces of the world account for 
only twenty-four hours a day; of these 
twenty-four hours not more than 
eighteen can be said to be the average 
listening day of any radio station. 
Into that average day it is possible to 
crowd only a limited number of pro- 
grams. If a few radio stations in 
America are given the right to use 
power to the extent to which they now 
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demand, they will to all intents and 
purposes drown out many other sta- 
tions in America, and there will be 
available to the 120 million people 
living in this country only those 
limited programs which will be broad- 
cast over a limited number of stations 
which might operate on this proposed 
super power. 

That is not all. The cost of these 
super power stations, both to build 
and to operate, is so large that the 
only way to maintain them is to in- 
crease advertising rates and thereby 
load down their programs with more 
and more advertising. Already the 
American people are _ protesting 
against too much advertising and too 
much commercialization. Labor re- 
spectfully submits that this Commis- 
sion should not make that situation 
worse by grants of super power that 
will necessarily compel more advertis- 
ing. 

In times of national emergency, 
controversy, strikes, lockouts, and 
disagreement, these interests will 
surely disseminate propaganda the 
like of which this country has never 
yet experienced, with the result of 
further clipping and controlling by 
sheer power and brute force the in- 
tellectual and economic soul of this 
country. The importance of radio 
and the tremendous effect it has 
created in removing mental shackles 
from the public has been a source of 
consternation to the trusts and mo- 
nopolies. In recent years they have 
made a determined effort to bring this 
powerful medium to a point of abso- 
lute subjugation. Failing in this they 
then made a determined drive to gain 
control, they are now at the threshold 
ready to accomplish this purpose. 
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This Commission has the power to 
prevent the accomplishment of their 
purpose. Labor appeals to you to 
protect the people against them by 
refusing to grant their latest demand 
for super power stations all over 
America that will necessarily prevent 
the enlarging of radio facilities for 
the use of those other organizations 
that desire them for the public good 
instead of profit. 

Although America has been quite 
properly called the “melting pot of 
the world,” still its 120 million peo- 
ple are by no means possessed of the 
same characteristics nor of the same 
tastes when it comes to radio pro- 
grams. These people spring from 
varied types of antecedents. They 
have lived and are living in different 
kinds of environments. Their inter- 
ests can not help but be diversified. 
They have widely separated likes and 
dislikes. If the radio channels are 
to be used in the public interest, all 
these people should be provided with 
the variety of entertainment they de- 
mand. Along with this entertainment 
radio should furnish the varied types 
of economic and educational matter, 
which if intelligently disseminated, 
will do more than anything else 
toward removing the unrest with 
which the nation is afflicted. 

The radio channels rightfully be- 
long to all the people. We have pre- 
viously asserted they constitute the 
last of the public domain. A basis 
should be carefully worked out for 
their permanent distribution for the 
benefit of all the people rather than 
for the benefit of a few of those spe- 
cial monopolistic interests which un- 
fortunately stood ready and waiting 
at the time of their first distribution, 
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to gobble them up for their own self- 
ish interests and purposes. The grant- 
ing of authority for super power to 
the radio stations now applying for 
it, as well as additional stations who 
might apply, would be only a con- 
tinuation and enlargement of the orig- 
inal error. 

Two wrongs do not make a right. 
Instead of making another grievous 
mistake, let us go back and rectify 
the first, insofar as rectification is 
possible. The Commission can do 
this by reassignment of the cleared 
channels so that they may be occupied 
and utilized in perpetuity for the pub- 
lic good. 

I am General Manager of Radio 
Station WCFL, “The Voice of La- 
bor,” and our short wave station 
WoXAA. WCEL started out with 
500 watts over ten years ago and then 
was increased to 1,500 watts and 
finally to 5,000 watts. Under this 
power authorization we have ren- 
dered what might be termed com- 
paratively good service for those 
times. All the other stations in Chi- 
cago that were started about the same 
time commenced to increase their 
power until we suddenly found that 
those stations which had originally 
been comparable to ours secured 
authority for utilizing 50,000 watts. 

What happened? The radio au- 
dience naturally turned its dials and 
soon discovered that with 50,000 
watts these stations not only had a 
larger coverage in adjoining territory, 
but a more intensive coverage within 
the Chicago Metropolitan area. We, 
therefore, applied for 50,000 watts 
and our application is pending before 
the Commission at this time. We cer- 
tainly shall not discuss that applica- 


tion here, except to say that Labor is 
of the opinion that, because of its 
pioneering in this field, it is justly en- 
titled to one national cleared channel 
in the United States. 

National Broadcasting Company 
operates Station WEAF on 660 kc 
with a power of 50 kw. The only 
other station that exists on that chan- 
nel is Station WAAW at Omaha, 
Nebraska, a 500 watt station operat- 
ing until sunset only. Station WABC 
in New York City, owned and con- 
trolled by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, operates on a power of 50 kw 
on a frequency of 860 kc, with no 
other station on that channel except- 
ing Station WHB with a power of 1 
kw, day only, at Kansas City. Station 
WBZ, also controlled by National 
Broadcasting Company, operates on 
a frequency of 990 ke with a power 
of 50 kw, unlimited time in synchro- 
nism with Station WBZA in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, a distance of 
only 96 miles, and with the exception 
of these two stations no other facili- 
ties are utilized anywhere in the 
United States on this frequency. 

Station KYW owned by Westing- 
house and operated by the National 
Broadcasting Company, operates with 
a power of 10 kw unlimited time in 
Philadelphia with only one other sta- 
tion operating on this frequency, 
which is WDZ with power of 250 
watts and until sunset only. WDZ is 
located at Tuscola, Illinois. 

Station WCAU at Philadelphia, 
controlled by Columbia Broadcasting 
System, operates on a power of 50 
kw unlimited time on 1,170 ke with no 
other station operating on this fre- 
quency within the bounds of the 
United States. 
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It is a matter of very interesting 
public record that Station WGY, 
owned by the General Electric Com- 
pany and operated by the National 
Broadcasting Company, fought for 
and won the right in court to simul- 
taneous operation on 790 kc with Sta- 
tion KGO in San Francisco, both 
stations operating full time and con- 
trolled by the same concern. 

It is also an interesting fact that 
when the National Broadcasting 
Company desired an east coast outlet 
at Raleigh, North Carolina, without 
hesitation they placed Station WPTF 
on 680 kc and operated simulta- 
neously day and night with station 
KPO at San Francisco, California, 
owned and operated by them which 
station operates with 50 kw unlimited 
time. 


Station KDKA at 


Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania operates on a frequency 
of 980 ke with a power of 50 kw un- 


limited time. It is owned by the 
Westinghouse Company and operated 
by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany with no other station in the 
United States operating at any time 
on this frequency. 

The three stations formerly owned 
by the Northwest Network and which 
were unsuccessfully operated by two 
corporations before the National 
Broadcasting Company acquired own- 
ership, as I before stated, have been 
leased to associated corporations 
operating other stations in the same 
cities and it is the recommendation 
of Labor that Station KJR in Seattle, 
being controlled by the same corpora- 
tion which controls these frequencies 
on the east coast, which frequencies 
are not being duplicated for simul- 
taneous operation in the west coast, 


be placed on ggo kc to operate simul- 
taneously, full time, thus freeing a 
channel for which Labor has striven 
and to which Labor is justly entitled, 
with no inconvenience to the owners 
and controlling interests who admin- 
ister the policies of these two stations. 

Since it has been demonstrated that 
two stations can operate during night- 
time hours simultaneously on opposite 
coasts, when they want to do so, it 
seems to Labor that the principle has 
been flagrantly neglected in further 
application. 

It is not in the interest of the public. 
It is only in the interest of monopoly. 

Certainly the holding of these 
cleared channels without an attempt 
to duplicate them with additional fa- 
cilities for simultaneous operation on 
opposite coasts shows a monopolistic 
tendency and not one in accordance 
with the intent of the law when re- 
ferring to the clause “public interest, 
convenience and necessity.” 

After the advent of radio the first 
attempt of the newspapers and na- 
tional periodicals was to nullify and 
kill the effect radio might have on the 
public. In later years, failing in this 
attempt and recognizing the fact that 
the printed word might soon be out- 
done by the spoken broadcast mes- 
sage, they then sought to render their 
own opportunity of molding public 
opinion doubly secure by acquiring 
radio facilities. Then they operated 
these radio facilities in behalf of the 
same interests for which the kept 
press had been operated for years. 
Not satisfied with owning one station, 
some single newspapers have sought 
ownership or control of two or more 
stations, and in the last few years we 
have witnessed the development of 
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a chain of radio stations owned and 
controlled by William Randolph 
Hearst and operated by him in the 
same manner as his newspapers are 
operated for his personal benefit and 
aggrandizement. 

For these reasons, Labor takes the 
position that there are three possible 
solutions of this situation with which 
radio broadcasting is confronted to- 
day: 

1. A re-allocation of the wave 
lengths and a revision of the regula- 
tions calculated to make sure radio 
broadcasting is to be on the basis of 
the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 

2. A limitation of all stations to a 
power of 10 kw, making them all 
virtually local stations, and serving 
only their own locality, and with only 
one station in any locality to any one 
owner or controlling interest. 

3. That the Government take over 
and operate all radio stations in the 
United States. Labor hopes and 
trusts that the necessity for the last 
named alternative will not be forced 
upon us, but we are heartily and thor- 
oughly in favor of complete govern- 
ment control and operation in prefer- 
ence to complete control and opera- 


tion by trusts, press, magazines, radio 
networks and their closely allied in- 
tcrests. 

Labor sincerely hopes that in this 
crisis the Federal Communications 
Commission will exercise its vested 
authority in the action which they are 
about to take in correcting the condi- 
tions I have here mentioned. The 
history of this country definitely 
shows that the people still have a 
powerful voice in matters of legisla- 
tion and that the people have been 
compelled to destroy the trusts and 
monopolies in a continual war on pri- 
vate control and that these actions 
have occurred in a never ending cycle. 

No public utility in America is as 
sensitive to public opinion as radio. 
Every Senator and every Congress- 
man is in close touch with that public 
opinion as it changes from time to 
time. 

If these trusts and monopolies and 
vested interests of an avaricious 
capitalistic group of corporations and 
individuals, seeking special privilege, 
are allowed now to obtain their ends, 
then will the people, through their 
one weapon, the Congress of the 
United States, be forced to take ac- 
tion again. 


ABSENCE 


Absence is only this, 
A day or more, 

A day or two or less 
And then the shore. 


I know the shore is there, 
I know, I know. 

Yet cleave, O windy air, 
Clear weather, blow! 





—WITTER BYNNER. 
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Joun P. Frey 


President, Metal Trades Department, American Federation of Labor. 


S the employee representative 
A on the Federal Committee on 
Apprentice Training, I have 
had the opportunity to observe the 
growing interest on the part of na- 
tional, state, and local officials of or- 
ganized labor in all of the trades, in 
this Committee’s program. This in- 
terest speaks well for the diligence 
with which these officials are carrying 
out the admonitions of the various 
national conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor. Have not the 
conventions consistently urged the 
American Federation of Labor to use 
every effort, directly and through its 
affliated locals, to further the edu- 
cational opportunities of the children 
of the workers? 

That the A. F. of L. has been in 
the front ranks of those seeking 
greater educational opportunities for 
youth is a fact in which every member 
of this organization can take the 
greatest of pride. A brief review 
of our organization’s statements and 
policies on education will furnish an 
excellent foundation for an under- 
standing of the attitude being taken 
on the Federal Committee’s appren- 
ticeship program. 

The first convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in 1881, 
declared: “We are in favor of the 
passage of such legislative enactments 
as will enforce, by compulsion, the 
education of children; that if the state 
has the right to exact certain com- 
pliance with its demands, then it is 
also the right of the state to educate 





its people to the proper understanding 
of such demands.” The 1888 Con- 
vention again went on record, “We 
recognize education of the people is 
the fundamental principle upon which 
the success of every proposed plan of 
social reform depends. Therefore, 
we favor legislatures enacting laws 
compelling parents to send their chil- 
dren to school.” In 1894, 1911, and 
in each convention from 1918 through 
1921 the A. F. of L. went on record 
strongly favoring compulsory school 
attendance with a minimum school 
leaving age of 16 years. Sufficient 
has been quoted to establish the Fed- 
eration’s solid position behind general 
education for the masses, but let us 
see what the record contains regard- 
ing the need for industrial education. 
The 1907 convention declared, “We 
favor the best opportunities for the 
most complete industrial and tech- 
nical education obtainable for pros- 
pective applicants for admission into 
the skilled crafts of this country, par- 
ticularly as regards the full possibil- 
ities of such crafts, to the end that 
such applicants be fitted not only for 
all usual requirements, but also for 
the highest supervisory duties, respon- 
sibilities and rewards. . . .” 

The 1908 convention pointed out: 
“There are two groups with opposite 
methods and seeking antagonistic 
ends, now advocating industrial edu- 
cation in the United States. One 
group would educate the student or 
apprentice to non-union sympathies 
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and prepare him as a skilled worker 
for scab labor and strike-breaking 
purposes. This group also favors the 
training of the student or apprentice 
for skill in only one industrial process, 
thus making the graduate a skilled 
worker in only a very limited sense 
and rendering him entirely helpless 
if lack of employment comes in his 
single division of a craft. The other 
group is composed of great educators, 
enlightened representatives of organ- 
ized labor and persons engaged in 
genuine social service who advocate 
industrial education as a common 
right to be open to all children on 
equal terms, to be provided by general 
taxation and kept under the control 
of the whole people with a method 
or system of education that will make 
the apprentice or graduate a skilled 
craftsman in all of the branches of 
his trade. 

“Organized labor has the largest 
personal interest in the subject of in- 
dustrial education, and should enlist 
its ablest and best men in behalf of 
the workers and the general wel- 
fare.” 

The 1909 convention gave its con- 
cept of the kind of school which 
should be set up for industrial edu- 
cation. It said there should be sep- 
arate schools but not necessarily ia 
separate buildings and that pupils 
and apprentices should receive in- 
struction in English, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, elementary me- 
chanics, drawing, the history of the 
trade, and a sound system of eco- 
nomics, including and emphasizing the 
philosophy of collective bargaining. 

Some of the educational objectives 
for which the Federation has been 
working have been outlined. All 





states now have compulsory education 
laws. The Federal Government has 
been financially assisting the states 
in carrying on industrial education 
programs for workers, and in many 
places labor is represented on ad- 
visory educational committees. Some 
progress has been made, but so far the 
progress made is only a drop in the 
bucket as compared with the distance 
we have to go. 

Some of the figures from the 1930 
U. S. census give an idea of the in- 
effectiveness of our efforts to provide 
adequate training and education to 
the young people entering the skilled 
trades. The census shows that there 
were approximately 92,000 appren- 
tices in all of the skilled trades dur- 
ing the year it was taken and then 
points out that probably many of 
these were helpers or machine tend- 
ers. In addition to the 92,000 so- 
called apprentices, the census lists 
approximately 750,000 workers in 
the skilled trades under 24 years old. 

These figures are illuminating in 
that they offer the only government 
figures from which to draw conclu- 
sions regarding the size of the job 
ahead of us. They offer evidence to 
support the general recommendation 
of the Federal Committee that the 
important and pressing job is to en- 
courage employers and labor to set 
up training plans which will assure 
that youths now employed in some 
capacity in the various skilled trades 
will receive the benefit of thorough 
training. In connection with the fig- 
ures just referred to, I want to point 
out that the Federal Committee does 
not recommend that wide-spread ap- 
prentice training programs be inaug- 
urated with the purpose of inducting 
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greater numbers of youths into the 
skilled trades. 

The Committee is proposing that 
each trade in every community where 
there are youths employed in those 
trades set up a joint apprentice train- 
ing committee for the administration 
and control of training programs for 
young men and women. Such an or- 
ganization will be able to obtain ac- 
curate information on the number of 
apprentices that should be started 
into training. It may, for example, 
find that in a particular trade there 
are no prospects whatever for the 
absorption of newly trained skilled 
workers for a number of years. On 
the other hand, it may find the pros- 
pects particularly bright for a number 
of new apprentices in addition to 
those young people already employed. 

The importance of these local 
joint trade apprentice committees, 
which should be made up of equal 
numbers of employers and employ- 
ees, cannot be overemphasized. The 
success of the Federal Committee’s 
program will depend almost entirely 
on the effectiveness of the work done 
by these local organizations. In ad- 
dition to the local apprentice com- 
mittees, there are state apprentice 
committees in practically all of the 
states. These state committees are 
made up of equal numbers of employ- 
ers and labor representatives and rep- 
resentatives of such state and Federal 
Governmental Agencies as have a 
definite interest in vocational educa- 
tion, placement, and labor problems. 
These state committees cooperate 
closely with the Federal Committee 
and act in an advisory and coordinat- 
ing capacity to local trade apprentice 
committees. 
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The state apprentice committees 
are in a position to review local ap- 
prentice training plans to see that ade- 
quate standards are provided to as- 
sure apprentices against exploitation, 
that the local apprentice committee 
submitting the plan is representative, 
and that proper arrangements have 
been made to assure the apprentice of 
the kind of school training which will 
contribute to his craft skill and also 
to his efficiency as a citizen. 

I want to urge state and local offi- 
cials of the various crafts to become 
as thoroughly informed as possible 
on this apprentice training program 
and to make every possible effort to 
see that both state and local appren- 
tice committees are strengthened, and 
that the rights of both the future and 
present journeymen are fully pro- 
tected. 

National organizations of employ- 
ers and employees can contribute a 
valuable service to the cause of ap- 
prenticeship by working out general 
trade apprenticeship standards. Such 
standards should be in the nature of 
recommendations to local groups. 
They should be sufficiently flexible as 
to permit local apprentice committees 
to adapt them to local needs. 

The Construction Industry had a 
conference in Washington in 1923 
which was attended by representa- 
tives of labor, contractors, architects, 
educators and building material 
manufacturers. The conference rec- 
ommended that the national associa- 
tions prepare and agree on such na- 
tional apprentice training standards 
as I have referred to. No such stan- 
dards were developed until this year. 
I take pleasure in congratulating the 
United Association of Journeymen 
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Plumbers and Steamfitters of the 
United States and Canada, and the 
National Association of Master 
Plumbers for being the first national 
groups in working out national stan- 
dards for the training of their suc- 
cessors. These organizations deserve 
particular commendation because 
they have evolved a philosophy on ap- 
prentice training which is as impor- 
tant as the standards. They propose 
that apprentices shall learn some- 
thing about business as well as those 
subjects related to the manipulative 
operations in the trade. They are 
also to be taught economics, including 
the history and philosophy of both 
the sponsoring organizations. 

Several other trades in the Con- 
struction Industry and one in the 
Metal Trades are considering the 
adoption of national apprentice train- 
ing standards. These national stan- 
dards will be of great value to local 
groups in setting up apprentice train- 
ing programs and they will also assist 
materially in assuring the workers of 
greater versatility and consequently 
greater ease in securing employment 
when it is needed. 

The program of the Federal Com- 
mittee is thoroughly democratic in 
that it provides for voluntary accept- 
ance on the part of all parties con- 
cerned. The experience so far is that 
most of the groups and individuals 
contacted recognize the need for an 
organized training program for ap- 
prentices, and are willing to take con- 
structive action providing there is 
leadership. There is substantial 
agreement among all groups that 
there is no adequate substitute in the 
training of craftsmen for apprentice- 
ship, providing this training method 
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is properly safeguarded. There is 
developing ample evidence to justify 
the confidence I have just expressed 
in the willingness of both employer 
and employee groups to adopt an or- 
ganized apprentice training program. 
The members of the staff of the Fed- 
eral Committee are receiving numer- 
ous requests from local groups for 
assistance in setting up such training 
programs. I am able to report at 
this time that severai local programs 
have been established and some of the 
plans adopted are available to those 
who request them from the Federal 
Committee. The fact that definite 
action is being taken and a solid foun- 
dation is being laid for the training 
of skilled workers in the future is sig- 
nificant, especially in view of the bar- 
rage of newspaper and magazine 
ballyhoo about an imaginative scar- 
city of skilled workers. We have had 
ballyhoo of the same kind before, but 
it did not result in anything but glori- 
fied learner programs which mater- 
ially increased the number of special- 
ists and poorly trained mechanics. I 
am convinced that workers, industry, 
and the public will gain enormously 
in the end if the energy and intelli- 
gence of all groups is put behind the 
sound program of apprenticeship 
which the Federal Committee and 
its cooperating state committees are 
advocating. 

The experience of the past leads 
to the conclusion that a sound pro- 
gram of apprenticeship will not be 
established unless there is sound 
permanent leadership. The impetus 
given to the development of such a 
program by the Federal Committee 
in a relatively short time suggests 
that it is the agency which should 
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continue the promotional aspects of 
this program. Since apprenticeship 
is largely a labor problem and de- 
finitely allied with other problems 
relating to the workers’ welfare, the 
agency to handle it should be made 
a unit within that department of gov- 
ernment set up to look after the 
interests of the workers. That de- 
partment, of course, is the Labor 
Department. 

At the 1935 convention of the A. 
F. of L. a report was given by the 
Executive Council on the origin and 
purpose of the Federal Committee. 
The report in part says: “We are 
willing to cooperate in such a way 
as will not interfere with the appren- 
ticeship rules and regulations of such 
organizations as have established 
such rules and regulations.” I have 
already pointed out that the Federal 
Committee’s program is thoroughly 
democratic, inasmuch as it depends 
on the voluntary acceptance of its 
standards and recommendations. No 
effort is being made to change or in- 
terfere with established apprentice- 
ship rules and regulations. 

I have shown in this article that 
the A. F. of L. has always stood four 
square for advancements in educa- 
tion for the workers, both trade and 
cultural. It stands today for those 
same standards more strongly than 
ever before. Our accomplishments 
in the field of education have been 
sound, progressive, and always ad- 
vancing in the interest of the general 
welfare. The public would not stand 
for any retreat from the great ad- 
vantages we have been instrumental 
in securing. I am convinced that we 
are now well advanced towards 
achieving another notable advance- 


ment and that is the establishment 
of a system for the training of ap- 
prentices in all of the states which 
will assure to the future an adequate 
number of craftsmen fully worthy to 
be our successors and carry on the 
traditions of their crafts. 

A beginning has been made in 
carrying out this ideal through the 
Federal Committee’s program. This 
program should be pushed vigor- 
ously. It is vital to the accomplish- 
ment of the desired end that the staff 
of the Committee should be enlarged. 
It is obvious that a staff of seven field 
men can not render adequate advis- 
ory service to all of the trades and in 
all of the communities where young 
people are employed. The Commit- 
tee should have Field Representa- 
tives in all of the states and in the 
more populous states scveral men are 
needed. Lest there be misunder- 
standing, I again want to point out 
that the organization of local ap- 
prentice training programs in which 
these Field Representatives act in 
an advisory capacity, does not neces- 
sarily mean that youths new to the 
trades will be brought in as appren- 
tices. The first job is to assure 
thorough training to those youths 
already working, and provide an or- 
ganized plan to take care of any new 
apprentices that may be needed at a 
future time. 

Our 1936 convention went on rec- 
ord in no uncertain terms in demand- 
ing labor representation on all boards 
and committees which administer 
matters having to do with labor prob- 
lems. I call your attention to the fact 
that all local, state and national com- 
mittees now organized or to be or- 
ganized in cooperation with the pro- 
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gram of the Federal Committee on 
Apprentice Training have labor rep- 
resentation equal to that of manage- 
ment. This policy of providing for 
labor participation all along the line 
is in my estimation a strong and con- 
vincing reason for the full support of 
the work of the Federal Committee 
by the members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

In connection with the work being 
done by the Federal Committee, the 
legislatures in the various states 
should be encouraged to enact ap- 
propriate apprenticeship legislation. 
The committee on apprentice train- 
ing of the Third National Confer- 
ence on Labor Legislation held in 
Washington, November 9, 10 and 
11, 1936, reported in part: “It (the 
committee) recognized the value to 
youth, to employers, and employees, 
and to the public, of a program to 
stimulate and encourage the training 
of young people to become thor- 
oughly trained and responsible work- 
ers in the skilled trades. A construc- 
tive and sound plan of apprenticeship 
must be developed for all branches 
of the skilled crafts instead of the 
loose system of helpers and learners 
now prevailing in numerous indus- 
tries. A training structure to correct 
the evils of this haphazard system 
should be built up which will provide, 
on an intelligently planned and care- 
fully protected basis, a program de- 
veloped under accepted labor stan- 
dards. The committee’s concern is 
with the setting up of these labor 
standards—standards to protect the 


apprentice, the entire labor group, 
the employer, and the public. The 
committee believes that this end can 
best be attained through the enact- 
ment of sound legislation on appren- 
ticeship in the various states. 

“The committee, therefore, rec- 
ommends that the Secretary of Labor 
appoint a representative committee 
to draft suggested standards for in- 
corporation in state apprenticeship 
legislation.” 

The committee I have just quoted, 
which was made up of representa- 
tives from state departments of 
labor, organized labor, the U. S. 
Department of Labor, and the Fed- 
eral Committee on Apprentice Train- 
ing, recommended that the adminis- 
tration of state apprenticeship legis- 
lation should be in the Labor Depart- 
ments of the various states, since the 
problems of apprenticeship are so 
closely connected with the various 
labor laws, rules and regulations ad- 
ministered by the labor departments. 

The recommendations of this com- 
mittee are such that I wholeheartedly 
concur. I trust the Secretary of 
Labor has acted in the appointment 
of the joint committee recommended 
for the drafting of suggested legis- 
lation. My suggestion to those in- 
terested in pushing action towards 
securing adequate state apprentice- 
ship legislation is that they write the 
Federal Committee for copies of the 
suggested legislation as soon as the 
committee has taken the necessary 
action. 
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Letter from Henry O&l, Jr., to George P. 


Hambrecht, President, 


American Vocational 


Association—EpiToRIAL NOTE. 


EN you first invited me to 
attend the annual conven- 
tion of the American Voca- 

tional Association to be held in San 
Antonio, Texas, I had hoped that my 
work could be so arranged that I 
could participate. However, a num- 
ber of events make my absence from 
Wisconsin impossible. One of these 
is the educational conference directed 
by the Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor at its last convention. This 
conference, to be composed of repre- 
sentatives from seven state-wide eco- 
nomic organizations, has been called 
for December 5 and 6. I need hardly 
assure you of my deep regret that I 
must forego the pleasure of attending 
the A. V. A. convention. Will you, 
therefore, convey to the officers and 
delegates the greetings of the or- 
ganized working men and women of 
Wisconsin as well as my personal well 
wishes. 

Owing to my inability to be pres- 
ent in San Antonio, I want to take 
this occasion to express my deep con- 
cern about the development of the 
organization or proposed organiza- 
tion known as ‘“The Future Crafts- 
men of America.” I presume this 
subject will come up for discussion. 
It is, in my opinion, of such impor- 
tance that only stressing circumstances 
cause me to write instead of person- 
ally presenting the views herein ex- 
pressed to the American Vocational 
Association at the coming convention. 

Although there has been some talk 
of changes from the original draft, to 


which I objected when it first came to 
my notice, I have no knowledge of a 
revision that would make the plan 
acceptable. The statement that la- 
bor’s objections had been met by 
omission or alteration is not reassur- 
ing when the events leading up to the 
Detroit convention are considered. 

When the original draft was pre- 
sented to the General Executive 
Board of the Wisconsin State Fed- 
eration of Labor, we were told that 
Mr. John Frey, member of the Fed- 
eral Apprenticeship Committee, fa- 
vored the plan. When Mr. Frey was 
advised of this and a copy placed in 
his hands, he replied with anything 
but favorable comment, closing with 
the following: 

“Whoever informed you that ‘Mr. 
Frey looks with approval on the plan’ 
must possess a lively imagination cou- 
pled with an unreliable memory. You 
are at liberty to quote me as saying 
that I not only disapprove of the con- 
stitution, but of any program to or- 
ganize the apprentices of the several 
crafts into a national organization, or 
to approve any plan which would, in 
any manner, remove apprentices from 
the direct supervision of the repre- 
sentatives of the respective craft 
unions.” 

More recently word has again gone 
forth that “labor is no longer op- 
posed.” I am not in a position to 
know where iabor may have ex- 
pressed approval. I do know that 
labor representatives in large num- 
bers can testify to a very definite dis- 
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approval. You may say for me, Mr. 
Hambrecht, that nothing has come 
before me or the General Executive 
Board of the Wisconsin State Federa- 
tion of Labor which would change 
our position since I made our protest 
to you. 

You have advised me that you had 
assurances from the organization 
committee that the apprentices are to 
be left out; also of some other 
changes, including the employer en- 
dowment feature. I can’t conceive of 
an organization of “future crafts- 
men” that does not embrace the 
young men aspiring to journeyman- 
ship in the crafts, even though many 
of these may not come under the le- 
gal definition of ‘‘apprentices.” 

It was my intention to make an 
analysis of the whole plan, but de- 
layed when I understood that the 
work of actually launching the or- 
ganization was to be held in abeyance. 
In this brief presentation I can only 
refer to the reasons for our protest. 
The obvious trend (I do not say in- 
tention of the committee) of the con- 
templated organization is indicated 
by several of the outstanding “pur- 
poses” in the draft submitted to me: 

No. 5. To impress upon industrial 
youth the relation of the craft of each 
to the whole pattern of industrial life 
and the importance of that relation- 
ship to the economic, social and moral 
welfare of the country. 

No. 10. To advance the cause of 
trade and industrial education and ap- 
prentice legislation. 

No, 13. In general to assist the ap- 
prentice in acquiring as high a stand- 
ard as possible in respect to the fol- 
lowing: Accuracy, thoroughness, 
judgment, quality of workmanship, 
speed, loyalty and personal and work- 
ing relationships. 





An organization created on the 
basis of an outline as the foregoing, 
in my opinion, is futile for the future 
good of America’s youth. This initial 
outline does not appear to have been 
dictated from a knowledge of labor’s 
historical struggle. 

We should bear in mind that until 
the advent of the vocational school 
organized labor was the only agency 
that concerned itself with both the de- 
velopment of youth into competent 
journeymanship and their future eco- 
nomic welfare. In fact, competent 
craftsmanship has always been one 
of the primary objects of the labor 
union all through the ages. This tra- 
ditional concern has not been lessened 
by the introduction of vocational edu- 
cation. On the contrary, it has been 
enhanced, encouraged by the addi- 
tional interest of the school. The la- 
bor movement has another objective, 
at least quite as important as that of 
giving supplementary instruction to 
practical experience on the job; 
namely, preparing youth for the in- 
evitable hazards and pitfalls when 
they enter industry. The latter phase 
in the education of our young people 
has not been included in the curri- 
culum of the vocational school. It is 
still a function of the labor union, or 
at least of that branch of education 
known as “‘workers’ education,” as 
distinguished from adult education or 
even vocational education. But work- 
ers’ education is still in its infancy, 
and, in some states, its true purport 
is practically unrecognized. This is 
true because of the controversial 
premises upon which it treads. This 
type of education must not be en- 
trusted to unsympathetic agencies nor 
placed into incompetent hands. 
Many of the schools the country 
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over, as I know them, are not yet suf- 
ficiently uninfluenced by those with 
motives other than the welfare of the 
craftsmen of the future. Until they 
have become fearless in the face of 
controversial questions they are not 
competent to undertake the job of 
guiding America’s youth pursuant to 
“the relation of the craft of each to 
the whole pattern of industrial life 
and the importance of that relation- 
ship to the economic, social and moral 
welfare,” as set forth in the Consti- 
tution. 

A case in point has just come to my 
attention: A company moved from 
one town to another to escape union 
labor’s watchful eye to maintain 
wage and working standards. Skimp- 
ing over the company’s begging a mu- 
nicipal gift of a hundred thousand, 
and panhandling the citizenry for a 
fortune to bring an industry into the 
community, the tragic part of the 
story is the expected use of the voca- 
tional school for a short course to pre- 
pare cheap labor in place of men and 
women left without jobs in the town 
the company had deserted. My cor- 
respondent says: “Mr. 
director, is all right ordinarily, but 
the pressure is such that he may suc- 
cumb.” Similar practices were made 
the subject of an investigation on the 
protest of the American Federation 
of Labor last year. The point is that 
when educators fail to see an eco- 
nomic hazard in these cases, or, see- 
ing it, ignore its magnitude, or when 
they are timid in the face of pres- 
sure, they must not be permitted 
unaccompanied supervision over 
youth in such matters as “the relation 
of the craft of each to the whole pat- 
tern of industrial life and the im- 
portance of that relationship to the 


economic, social and moral welfare of 
the country.” 

Organized Labor’s effective work in 
securing legislation necessary for the 
development of education, including 
vocational education, is recognized 
generally. We propose to continue 
this function, in cooperation with the 
schools. Who is to determine the edu- 
cational program for the children of 
the working class under the setup of 
the Future Craftsmen? Nothing must 
be vague about this. 

The matter of “speed” as one of 
the primary objects of vocational 
schools was fought out two decades 
ago. At least in Wisconsin, where we 
were severely criticized by the then 
employer representative on the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education 
for failure to stress this feature, we 
did not accept “speed in production” 
as a primary object of vocational edu- 
cation. 

No group has championed the pol- 
icy of representative boards more 
earnestly than the people I represent. 
The declaration has been made by the 
American Federation of Labor as 
well. Here is one place, in my opinion, 
where a limitation must be placed on 
employers’ participation; namely, 
when there comes under considera- 
tion the matter of safeguarding un- 
sophisticated youth against encroach- 
ments of employers upon young and 
old employes’ right to determine what 
constitutes proper “personal and 
working relationships”; of determin- 
ing the type of “relationship to the 
economic, social and moral welfare 
of the country”; or to draft legisla- 
tion for that purpose, or to decide 
what constitutes “loyalty” and to 
whom and when such loyalty shall be 
shown. 
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It does not serve to argue that em- 
ployers will not have that opportunity 
when we consider that the only ap- 
proach to labor, so far as I am aware, 
has been a solicitation for contribu- 
tions to augment the endowments by 
employers to maintain the organiza- 
tion. We should also consider where 
the tie-up was made—in Detroit—of 
all places! in that sector where the 
least consideration is given the eco- 
nomic welfare of the workers, young 
and old. 

Is it significant that Detroit em- 
ployers should play such a prominent 
role in the birth of the Future Crafts- 
men of America? If my memory 
serves me right, it was in that area 
where employers refused to sit at 
the same table with the lowly repre- 
sentatives of organized labor. Is it 
significant that they display such deep 
interest in the future craftsmen when 
they are so overtly antagonistic to 
present craftsmen? 

Organized Labor, to my knowl- 
edge, had no voice in the discussions of 
the objects or consequences of the or- 
ganization, nor in shaping the plan. 
I am not at all certain that a nation- 
wide organization can be established 
with a satisfactory program unless its 
nation-wide sponsorship is agreed on 
a policy and understands its possible 
effects. 

The Future Farmers of America 
have been pointed to as an example of 
what may be accomplished through a 
similar organization of the young 
men entering industry. We make no 
protest against that organization, al- 
though membership grades are con- 
ditioned on a bank account or an in- 
vestment “productively” from $25 
for the Green Hand degree to $500 
for the highest or American Farmers 


degree. Similar provisions are con- 
tained in the draft of the Future 
Craftsmen of America. Organized 
labor has always been opposed in 
principle to property and monetary 
qualifications as a condition for the 
exercise of any privilege. 

However, the prospective farmer 
in America—certainly in Wisconsin 
and in many states—is in a somewhat 
different position from that of the 
craftsman in the making. Most farm- 
ers hereabout farm their farms with 
their families, and it is usually the 
farmer’s son who is the Future 
Farmer. In industry, where the em- 
ployer and employe do not have that 
relationship, we are confronted with 
quite a different problem. Evidently, 
the Hon. J. W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
visions possible consequences. He 
gives consideration to misgivings ex- 
pressed to him, that “the Future 
Craftsmen of America will encounter 
many more controversial issues in- 
volving the relations of employer and 
employe than the Future Farmers of 
America.” 

I sincerely hope, Mr. Hambrecht, 
that you and your associates will re- 
alize that I speak from a deep con- 
viction in the light of experiences of 
the labor movement of all times. I 
am none the less appreciative of those 
employers who act from motives alto- 
gether sincere. But we can’t wish the 
gathered facts away. 

A venture of such nation-wide 
scope as that under discussion, and in 
which the entire labor movement is 
vitally concerned, might at least be 
discussed with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor if this has not been 
done. 
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I regret exceedingly that develop- 
ments require a display of disagree- 
ment; but an organization of young 
people seeking guidance to avoid the 
dangers confronting them when en- 
tering the portals of industry not al- 
together congenial to economic seren- 
ity and security, is a serious matter. 
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It is not an imaginary vision. It 
comes within the scope of Organized 
Labor’s traditional functions from 
which we cannot readily be divorced. 
We do not surrender this inborn in- 
terest when we view the schools as a 
cooperating agency.—W isconsin State 
Federation of Labor. 


MAN ON THE STREET 


I saw an old man on the street, 

Walking only with his feet, 

His mind is not on where he goes, 

Although his eyes are on his toes 

As they shuffle through the town. 

I know the man. He has laid down 

His life to please two sons man-grown. 

The farm which he had cleared and sown 

For forty years with seed he gave 

To his sons. The cool oats wave 

Under the wind, the swallows skim 

The stubble fields, but not for him. 

The earliest star hangs on the gable, 

Horses stamp inside the stable, 

The crickets blow their tiny whistles 

In dusty ragweed and the thistles. 

Night is coming on, and life 

Is going to bed. There is a wife 

On two good farms instead of one. 

But this man here is clearly done 

Whom I see walking with dead thighs, 

And death is in his vacant eyes. 
—Rosert P. TristRaAM CoFFIN, The Commonweal. 
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Introduction 


The following article makes no attempt at originality. It is an effort to summarize the 
salient points of the excellent study by Professor Edward Berman. Life Insurance—A Critical 


Examination. Harpers, 1936. 


IFE insurance is, for the average 
man, a mysterious business. 
During the frequent visits of 

the agent who sells him insurance, he 
is belabored by such formidable 
words as “nonforfeiture, mortality, 
expense ratios, disability, and surren- 
der value” which leave him in breath- 
less awe of these obscure terms. 

Life insurance companies are in 
part responsible for this mystifica- 
tion. Like any other business, life 
insurance concerns seek to earn the 
greatest profits. Naturally they are 
interested in selling those policies 
which will yield them the highest re- 
turns. Similarly the insurance agent 
is also chiefly interested in selling the 
policy which will net him the largest 
commission. These facts are not in- 
tended to cast aspersions upon the 
ethics of the insurance companies, or 
their agents, but only to emphasize 
that the selling of life insurance is a 
business conducted for profit, and 
does not differ from any other com- 
mercial enterprise. 

The business of life insurance is 
one of the most important in the 
United States. The total amount of 
ordinary insurance in force with all 
the companies operating in the 48 
states reached the high point of $90,- 
611,000,000 in 1931, and declined to 
$80,892,000,000 in 1934. Indus- 
trial or weekly premium insurance, 
in force with all the companies in the 


United States, reached $18,307,000,- 
000 in 1930, and decreased to $17,- 
651,000,000 in 1934. Since 1900 the 
assets of the insurance companies 
have risen from $1,724,000,000 to 
$18,246,000,000 in 1933. Millions 
own policies, and look upon them as 
security for themselves and their de- 
pendents. In 1934, the life insurance 
companies of the United States had 
outstanding 115,222,000 policies. 
Altho several policies are undoubt- 
edly held by many of these individu- 
als, it does indicate that a large ma- 
jority of the people of the United 
States are protected by some kind of 
policy. 


A Few Terms Defined 


There are two types of insurance 
company, the mutual, and the non- 
mutual. The mutual company is 
theoretically controlled by the policy 
holders, while the non-mutual com- 
panies are controlled by private stock- 
holders. A holder of a policy in a 
mutual company is entitled to receive 
dividends in the company’s invest- 
ments in the event it earns more than 
is needed for setting aside reserves 
and surplus. Policy holders in the 
non-mutual companies usually do not 
participate in the sharing of divi- 
dends, altho there are companies 
which issue special participating poli- 
cies entitling holders to this privilege. 

There are two kinds of life insur- 
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ance, ordinary and industrial. Ordi- 
nary insurance is sold in amount of 
$500, and above, and the premium is 
paid to the company in quarterly, 
semi-annual or annual payments. An 
applicant for ordinary insurance is 
required to pass a physical examina- 
tion before he is granted a policy. 
Industrial insurance is sold in amount 
of $500, or less, and premiums are 
usually paid weekly. No medical 
examinations are required, and the 
premiums are generally five cents a 
week or multiples thereof. 

One of the most important con- 
siderations for a purchaser of life 
insurance is its cost. The cost, or 
premium, depends upon the age of 
the prospective policy holder, the type 
of policy purchased, and the face 
value of the policy. Holders of par- 
ticipating policies expect to reduce 


their premium payments by the an- 
nual receipt of cash dividends. Prem- 
iums must be large enough to meet 
the claims arising out of death or 
other contingencies of policy holders, 
and also to cover the expense of 


operating the business. The ability 
of life insurance companies to sur- 
vive and prosper is based on their 
ability to estimate with considerable 
accuracy the number of deaths that 
are to occur in a large number of 
individuals of the same age group in 
a given period. Observation over a 
long period has enabled the insur- 
ance experts, or actuaries, to con- 
struct mortality tables showing the 
ratios between the number of people 
of a given age dying or surviving and 
the number of people who reach that 
age. These tables enable the actu- 
aries to estimate the amount of the 
premium that should be charged to 


a particular policy holder in order to 
enable the company to meet the ex- 
pected claims arising from current 
deaths of its policy holders. 

The premiums paid to the insur- 
ance companies are not allowed to 
remain idle, but are invested, and are 
expected to yield interest. The lower 
premiums paid by younger persons 
is due to the natural expectation that 
normally a younger person will pay 
more premiums than one older, and 
that the accumulated interest over 
the longer period will also be greater. 
Those holding participating policies 
receive dividends at the end of the 
year, which depend upon the expense 
of operation, gains from mortality, 
and the earnings derived from loans 
at interest. 

There are several types of life 
insurance policies, straight life, 
limited payment life, term and dis- 
ability insurance. 

Straight life insurance requires 
the payment of premiums until the 
death of the insured, when the bene- 
ficiary receives the face value of the 
policy. 

An endowment policy provides 
that in the event of the death of the 
insured during the term of the policy, 
the beneficiary receives the face value 
of the policy. If the insured survives 
to the end of the term he is entitled 
to the face value of the policy. In 
the event a person holding a twenty 
year endowment policy for $1,000 
should die before the end of 20 
years, his beneficiary would be en- 
titled to receive the $1,000 from the 
insurance company. Should he, how- 
ever, survive for the full twenty years, 
he himself receives $1,000. 

A limited payment policy protects 
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the insured throughout his life, but 
the premiums are set sufficiently high, 
so that the insured is not required to 
pay beyond a given number of years. 
If one purchases a 20 year limited 
payment policy, he pays premiums 
for only 20 years, but the beneficiary 
can collect the face value of the policy, 
before or after the twenty years. 

Term insurance is for a limited 
time, after which the policy holder 
must renew the policy upon new 
terms, which usually means higher 
premiums. 

Disability insurance policies are 
usually sold as straight life, with the 
additional provision that in the event 
of the insured suffering permanent 
disability, he shall be entitled to a 
definite monthly payment for the re- 
mainder of his life, after which the 
beneficiary is to receive the face value 
of the policy. 

Insurance companies permit policy 
holders to borrow money on their 
policies at low rates of interest. 
Should a policy holder be either un- 
willing or unable to continue the pay- 
ment of premiums, he can surrender 
his policy for cash. The “non-for- 
feiture” privilege is the right of the 
policy holder to exchange his policy 
for extended term or paid up insur- 
ance, if he is unwilling to continue the 
payment of additional premiums. If 
he exchanges for extended term it 
means that the insured will receive 
protection for the full amount of his 
policy for a limited number of years. 
If he exchanges for paid up insur- 
ance, he is protected for an amount 
lower than the face value of his 
policy. 

Insurance policies are terminated 
for a number of reasons. Upon the 


death of the insured, his beneficiary, 
in the event the claim is not con- 
tested, receives the face value of the 
policy. The beneficiary also receives 
the face value if the holder of an en- 
dowment policy dies before the end 
of the endowment period. Termina- 
tion by maturity means that the pe- 
riod of endowment has come to an 
end, and the policy holder receives 
the full value of the policy. Ter- 
mination by expiry takes place when 
an ordinary term policy has been held 
to the end of the period specified, and 
the insured ceases to be protected by 
the policy. Termination by decrease 
and withdrawal takes place when a 
policy holder takes a policy under a 
non-forfeiture clause. This means 
he is given a policy of lower face 
value. Many policies are terminated 
as a result of the holder failing to 
pay the premiums. This process is 
known as termination by lapse. Ter- 
mination in exchange of a monetary 
payment by the company is called 
“cash surrender”’. 

Insurance policies are sold by solic- 
itors, or agents. These agents gen- 
erally receive, on straight life poli- 
cies, at least 50 per cent of the first 
year’s premium, and five percent of 
the annual premiums for each of the 
next nine years. In addition, a gen- 
eral agent in charge of a district usu- 
ally receives a commission of 15 per- 
cent on the second year, and 2% per- 
cent on the next eight years. 

The agents selling industriai in- 
surance work on salary and commis- 
sion, the salary depending upon the 
size of the collections. The indus- 
trial insurance companies also penal- 
ize their agents, branch managers 
and superintendents for “lapses” of 
policies. 





The Price of Insurance 


Every state in the union allows the 
insurance companies to Gperate only 
on condition that they set aside legal 
reserves adequate for the protection 
of the policy holder and payment of 
insurance to beneficiaries. It is not an 
exaggeration to claim that life insur- 
ance is as safe as is possible under 
existing conditions. 

Another important consideration 
in the purchase of life insurance is 
its cost. Professor Berman has made 
an exhaustive analysis of the cost of 
straight life, twenty-payment life, 
and twenty-year endowment policies, 
and compared these figures with the 
cost of similar policies issued by 
Massachusetts savings banks. He 
finds that the annual net cost of an 
ordinary straight life policy taken 
out in 1925 at the age of 35 averaged 
$5.67 per $1,000 for 15 companies, 
and $2.46 for eight Massachusetts 
savings banks. The company with 
the lowest net cost for this type of 
policy was the Northwestern Mutual 
which charged an average annual sum 
of $3.82 for $1,000 and highest was 
the Aetna. On the same type of 
policy taken out in 1915, the average 
annual net cost charged by the com- 
panies would have been $3.43. The 
policy holder would have gained 
$0.26 by purchasing his life insurance 
from one of the four savings banks 
selling life insurance. If we assume 
that dividend rates paid in 1935 will 
be continued for 10 years, the annual 
net cost in 23 savings banks operating 
in the year 1935 will be $2.44 as 
compared with $7.32, the average 
which would be charged by the com- 
panies. The Northwestern Mutual 
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would have the best record among the 
companies, with $4.51. 

The savings banks have also a bet- 
ter record in twenty-payment life poli- 
cies. The annual net cost over a pe- 
riod of 10 years of 20 payment life 
insurance policies issued at the age 
of 35 averaged $3.77 for the 15 com- 
panies, and only $0.51 for the eight 
savings banks operating in Massa- 
chusetts in that year. On the same 
policy issued in 1915, the 15 com- 
panies returned to policy holders an 
annual sum of $2.59 in excess of net 
payments, while savings banks re- 
turned $5.80. 

In 20 year endowment polices of 
$1,000 issued to people of 35, the an- 
nual net cost for a 10 year period of 
all companies was $0.84 while the 
savings banks were able to return to 
their policy holders an annual net 
gain of $4.50. Among the compan- 
ies, the best record from the point of 
view of the policy holder is made by 
the Northwestern Mutual, though 
the costs of the Massachusetts sav- 
ings banks selling insurance is even 
lower. 

The cost of industrial insurance, 
the greater part of which is carried 
by wage earners, is also very high. 
The holder of an industrial life policy 
pays proportionately much more than 
a holder of an ordinary life policy, 
even though he is frequently hard 
pressed to meet the payments. 


Salaries and Commissions 


The ratios of expense of operation 
to premium income for 15 companies 
for 1923-34 ranged from 15.36 per 
cent to 22.48 per cent, compared to 5 
per cent for the savings banks. The 
principal cause of the difference is the 
large amount in salaries and commis- 
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sions paid out by the companies. All 
the ordinary companies operating in 
the United States paid out 11.3 per 
cent of their premium income in com- 
missions, and 5.6 per cent in salaries. 
There has, however, been a tendency 
to reduce the proportion spent on 
commission and salaries. The agent 
is under constant pressure to sell 
more insurance. Competitions be- 
tween agents, and also between as- 
sistant managers is encouraged. 
Overselling is a natural consequence, 
and bad risks and a high lapse ratio 
frequently follow. 

Professor Berman raises the ques- 
tion of officers’ salaries. He shows 
that the amount paid to the presi- 
dents has no direct relation to the 
efficiency of the company. In addi- 
tion to the high salaries paid to the 
chief executive the companies also 
have a number of vice-presidents, 
who draw considerable sums. The 
Metropolitan Life paid 19 vice-presi- 
dents a total of $680,000; the Equit- 
able Life paid six a total of $297,- 
000; and the New York Life paid 
ten $359,000. The other insurance 
companies showed the same high- 
minded generosity to their vice-presi- 
dents. 


The Source of Large Savings 


Gains from mortality have been the 
most important source from which 
mutual companies have earned divi- 
dends for their policy holders. An 
insurance company which pays less 
for meeting its claims arising out of 
deaths than the expected amounts, 
on the basis of the mortality tables 
used in calculating net premiums for 
the year, is able to show gains. A 
company with a favorable record in 
this respect is able to furnish insur- 


ance at relatively low costs to its 
policy holders. A company which 
experiences a low mortality ratio is 
therefore able to save a percentage 
of the funds available for payment in 
death losses. The expected mortality 
losses are calculated for ordinary in- 
surance on the basis of a mortality 
table computed in 1868, and for in- 
dustrial insurance in 1906. There 
has, however, been a considerable 
increase in public health, preventative 
medicine, sanitation, conquest of epi- 
demic diseases, all of which have had 
the effect of prolonging the life of 
the individual, resulting in a decline 
of mortality losses. 

The mortality ratios in group in- 
surance are generally considerably 
higher than on ordinary level prem- 
ium insurance. One of the most im- 
portant reasons for the difference is 
that workers protected by a group 
insurance policy are not required to 
undergo a physical examination, al- 
though some concerns examine pros- 
pective workers before employment. 
Usually all workers in the group are 
accepted by the companies selling 
group insurance plans, and the re- 
sult is a higher mortality ratio. 
Another factor affecting the mor- 
tality ratios of a company is the 
length of time it has been in business. 
A company selling insurance for 10 
years will very likely have a higher 
percentage of younger people than 
a company in business for 30 or 40 
years. There is also the factor that 
people who have recently been able 
to pass a strict physical examination 
are likely to remain a good risk for 
several years. After a few years the 
policy holder may acquire ailments 
which were not present or observ- 
able when the individual received his 
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insurance. In a new company the 
rate of new policy holders is increas- 
ing, and it can be reasonably assumed 
that the relative effect of the entrance 
examination is greater than it would 
be if the new policy holders were 
coming in at a decreasing rate. 

The type of risk accepted by a com- 
pany, will, in the main, account for a 
company’s mortality experience. 
Strict supervision of medical exam- 
inations, and the refusal to accept 
bad risks, from a physical point of 
view, is the best protection against a 
high mortality ratio. 


Returns 


The net cost of insurance is de- 
pendent upon the expenses of con- 
ducting the business and upon the 
mortality experience of the company. 
An additional factor is the rate re- 
turn on investments. Should the 
actual earnings of the company ex- 
ceed the earnings assumed when the 
premiums were set, another source of 
dividends would be available to the 
policy holders. 

In the twelve year period of 1923- 
1934 the savings banks earned an 
average of 5.13 per cent on invested 
assets. Fifteen important companies 
showed earnings ranging from 4.88 
per cent to 5.10 per cent. Professor 
Berman shows that the claims of 
many companies that a large sized 
insurance organization can develop a 
staff of investment experts able to 
choose the most lucrative and safe in- 
vestments, is largely propaganda. 
Professor Berman believes that in- 
stead of policy holders being greatly 
concerned about the safety of life 
insurance—which is a needless worry 
—they should direct their attention 
to the relative efficiency of the invest- 


ment policy of their company. Life 
insurance is safe, and the policy 
holders should see that the companies 
are operated efficiently. 


Endowment Insurance 


Endowment insurance is a species 
of saving, in addition to providing 
payment of the face value of the 
policy to the beneficiary in the event 
of the death of the policy holder. In 
New York state, in the period of 
1923-1933, endowment insurance was 
15.6 per cent of all ordinary insur- 
ance in force. A much greater pro- 
portion of industrial insurance, 40.9 
per cent of the total, was in endow- 
ment policies. Professor Berman is 
of the opinion that this type of policy 
is a good investment for ordinary 
insurance. A holder of an industrial 
policy, would, however, in his opin- 
ion, secure a higher rate of return 
at a good savings bank. 


The Purpose of Insurance 


The essential purpose of life in- 
surance is to protect the beneficiaries 
of policy holders in the case of death; 
and in the case of an endowment 
policy it is also intended to serve as 


a means of investment. The measure 
in which a policy fulfills these pur- 
poses is the test of its adequacy and 
eficiency. Professor Berman claims 
that the insurance companies do not 
fulfill their functions effectively and 
he cites the large number of lapses 
and surrender of policies as proof of 
his contention. There is no doubt 
that the policyholders lack of fore- 
sight is frequently, at least, partly 
responsible for lapse of surrendered 
policies. A policy holder’s over- 
optimism of his future earning ability 
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frequently blinds him to his inability 
to maintain high premium payments. 

It, however, cannot be denied that 
the agency system with its bevy of 
superintendents, managers, and 
hordes of agents, hungry for more 
and more business, is in the main re- 
sponsible for this deplorable situa- 
tion. The practice of “high pres- 
sure’ salesmen selling a prospect 
something he does not need, or can 
ill afford, is common in the insurance 
business. In contrast Professor Ber- 
man underlines the high efficiency of 
the Massachusetts savings banks 
which sell insurance without the aid 
of agents working on commission. 
Insurance is sold over the counter, or 
by mail, and is in a real sense a 
mutual enterprise. 


Another System 


The Massachusetts savings banks 
offer, in the opinion of Professor Ber- 
man, a more effective and cheaper 
method of insurance. This system 
was first suggested in 1874 by Elizur 
Wright, who served as the first in- 
surance commissioner of Massachu- 
setts. It was only in 1908 that his 
idea was put into practice. The num- 
ber of savings banks handling insur- 
ance increased slowly, and reached 
23 by November, 1934. 

Only the 23 banks have the right 
to sell insurance direct. Some of 
these banks have branches, and they 
also commission banks outside of the 
system to act as their agents. Credit 
unions and other institutions also re- 
ceive applications for savings bank 
insurance. The entire system is ad- 
ministered by the Division of Savings 
Bank Life Insurance, with headquar- 
ters in the State House, Boston. The 
division is a section of the State De- 
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partment of Banking and Insurance, 
and a Deputy Commissioner of Sav- 
ings Bank Life Insurance is in direct 
charge of the work of the division. 
Control of the division is in the hands 
of the General Insurance Guarantee 
Fund. The division has control of 
medical examinations of applicants, 
the fixing of premiums, and the calcu- 
lation of mortality losses. 

Savings banks may sell straight 
life, limited payment life, limited 
term, endowment policies and annuity 
contracts. Infantile and group in- 
surance policies may also be obtained 
from them. The maximum amount 
of insurance that can be sold to one 
individual is $1,000 or an annuity of 
$200.00. A policy holder may, how- 
ever, take out a policy for a maximum 
amount in every one of the 23 banks. 
Policies can be sold only to residents 
of Massachusetts. Application for 
insurance is generally made by the 
prospective policy holder, and the ap- 
plicant is directed to the medical ex- 
aminer who reports to the State 
Medical Examiner on the applicant’s 
health and acceptability. If the ap- 
plicant is considered a good risk, the 
Division of Savings Bank Life Insur- 
ance authorizes the bank chosen by 
the applicant to write a policy. 

Payment of premiums is made by 
mail or across the counter. The 
premiums are uniform for all banks 
in the system, but dividends depend 
on the actual experience of the com- 
pany with which the policy is held. 
No system of agents solicit business 
on commission. Agencies, other than 
employer agencies, are entitled to a 
commission of 2 per cent as a collec- 
tion fee. This is in contrast with the 
high commission given to agents by 
the insurance companies. 


The individual issuing bank has 
no control of the acceptance of in- 
surance applications. It therefore 
does not manage its mortality experi- 
ence independently. The favorable 
or unfavorable mortality losses of a 
single bank are distributed over the 
entire system. This is called “unifi- 
cation of mortality”, and is designed 
to protect the policy holders of a 
single bank from undue losses as a 
result of an unfavorable mortality 
experience in any given year. 

The savings banks have been sub- 
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jected to severe criticism. They have 
had to face an attack that they were 
usurping business that belonged to 
private companies. They have been 
charged with being subsidized by the 


state. Professor Berman dismisses 
these objections as being founded on 
ignorance and prejudice. He believes 
that the Massachusetts savings banks 
offer an inexpensive and safe method 
of insurance for the small policy 
holder, and he urges that the prin- 
ciples and practices of these banks 
be extended to other states. 


SONNET 


Oh sea and air have but one will, one way. 
Their skyline melts into a single blue, 

But land-horizons will not yield their say 
And out of every protest make a hue, 

And, through this stand that nothing reconciles, 
A treaty, not a marriage, comes to pass, 
Needing the mediation of the miles 

To make a dream of rock, a peace of grass. 
You tell me that I am your skyline here, 
Where hope and fear foregather in their flight, 
It is my stubbornness that makes me dear, 

A musing and a summer in your sight. 

This is the only comfort for our clay— 

My haze, my purples, cannot die away. 





—EILEEN DucGAN. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAIN WITH THE 





ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Davip WILLIAMS 


Organizer, American Federation of Labor 


OLLECTIVE bargaining be- 
tween unions of the American 
Federation of Labor and the 
Aluminum Company of America af- 
fecting the employees in six plants of 
this company, took a decided advance 
on December 2, 1936, when the first 
bi-lateral agreement was signed be- 
tween this company and the affected 
unions. 

The new agreement replaces a uni- 
lateral agreement which became effec- 
tive at the termination of a four 
weeks’ strike of the employees in 
some of the plants of this company 
in August and September, 1934. Due 
to the fact that only part of the plants 
of this company have unions of the 
American Federation of Labor, it has 
been a very difficult task for the rep- 
resentatives of the unions involved to 
secure an agreement satisfactory to 
the membership of the unions. 

The plants of the company covered 
by the agreement are located in Al- 
coa, Tennessee; Badin, North Caro- 
lina; East St. Louis, Illinois; Mas- 
sena, New York and Logan’s Ferry 
and New Kensington, Pennsylvania. 
These plants cover the refining of vir- 
gin aluminum as well as its fabrication 
and manufacture into every conceiv- 
able kind of finished aluminum goods. 
The plants are so located that, in 
order to secure a satisfactory work- 
ing agreement, it has been necessary 
to try and harmonize the desires and 
demands of wage earners located on 





the Canadian border as well as in the 
southern part of the United States 
and also extending almost to the 
Middle West. 

The committee representing the 
unions have had to face the differential 
in wage rates as recognized in the 
southern states as against the higher 
wage rates paid in the northern dis- 
tricts. In view of the many depart- 
ments in the plants of this company 
and the handicap due to the inability 
to organize some of the other plants, 
at times the efforts to secure a fed- 
erated agreement for those unions in 
the plants where organizations exist, 
appeared doomed to be unsuccessful. 

It is therefore with some degree of 
satisfaction that the representatives 
of Aluminum Workers Unions No. 
19104, of Alcoa; No. 19737 of Ba- 
din; No. 18780 of East St. Louis; No. 
18332 of Logan’s Ferry; No. 19256 
of Massena, and No. 18356 of New 
Kensington, along with Local Lodge 
No. 541 of the International Associ- 
ation of Machinists of New Kensing- 
ton, presented this agreement to the 
membership of the various unions for 
ratification. 

Provision has been made in the ag- 
reement for recognition of those rep- 
resentatives and committees as certi- 
fied by the local unions in the plants 
covered by the agreement, as the rep- 
resentatives of the employees by the 
company. It is also agreed that the 
company will make no other agree- 
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ment with any group of employees in 
any of the plants covered by the agree- 
ment during the life of the agreement. 

A working day of eight hours in 
twenty-four hours, with a forty-hour 
week has been established in all de- 
partments of the plants where possi- 
ble to make this working schedule. 
Exceptions have been allowed in the 
case of a few departments having con- 
tinuous operation where it is imprac- 
ticable to allow any employees to 
work more than eight hours in twenty- 
four when changing shifts. The em- 
ployees favor the rotation of shifts 
in these continuous operation depart- 
ments rather than have one crew of 
men working all on day shifts and an- 
other all on night shifts. Where these 
continuous operations are involved, 
the schedule will be arranged so that 
an average of 42 hours will be worked 
in each eight week period. 

Overtime at the rate of time and 
one-half is to be paid for all work 
done over eight hours in any one day, 
40 hours in any week, as well as for 
Sundays and specified legal holidays. 
The trouble in making this agreement 
satisfactory to organized labor can be 
well understood when we state that 
two of the plants covered by the 
agreement are located in states where 
Labor Day is not yet recognized as a 
legal holiday. 

A straight seniority rule is included 
in the agreement which provides that 
new jobs created or vacancies occur- 
ring in the more acceptable and higher 
rated jobs, shall be first offered to the 
oldest employee in length of service 
with the company who has the ability 
to fill such position. In case any em- 
ployee believes that he or she has been 
discriminated against in connection 


with the advancement of employees 
under this rule, protection has been 
given such employees by the terms of 
the agreement which hold the ad- 
vancement of any employee a tempo- 
rary one until any protest filed within 
five days has been decided finally by 
the higher officials of the company and 
representatives of the union. 

In the reduction of working forces, 
seniority by length of service is also 
the dominant factor given considera- 
tion. Of course, it must be under- 
stood that employees retained by the 
company in the reduction of working 
forces must have the ability to per- 
form the work assigned to them. 
However, the company has insisted on 
two factors; namely, residence and 
family status, being considered in the 
reduction of working forces in the 
past. Three of the plants of this com- 
pany covered by the agreement are 
located in towns also built or estab- 
lished by the company. Naturally 
residents of these towns having fam- 
ilies become a burden upon the chari- 
table institutions of the town when the 
wage earners there are unemployed. 
This has been one of the influencing 
factors that forced the company to 
insist upon considering residents with 
large families in the reduction of 
working forces. In the new agree- 
ment, seniority is to be the predomi- 
nant point considered when forces are 
to be reduced and residence and fam- 
ily status will only be taken into con- 
sideration when these two factors 
affect employees who have equal seni- 
ority and ability as other employees 
being considered in the reduction of 
working forces. 

A most elaborate and detailed pro- 
cedure has been inserted in the agree- 
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ment for the taking up of individual 
grievances as well as any other mat- 
ter affecting members of the unions, 
with the officials of the company. 
From the immediate foreman in- 
volved to the highest official of the 
company, the employee can be repre- 
sented by the official representative of 
the local union. Regardless of where 
the employee is working, if his griev- 
ance has not been adjusted satisfac- 
torily and he desires to state his case 
in person to the highest executive of 
the company, provision has been made 
in the agreement whereby such a con- 
ference can be arranged for him and 
he can have a personal hearing in con- 
nection with his grievance or dispute. 
Ten days are allowed anyone who has 
been laid off or discharged to file a 
grievance with the company through 
the representatives of the union or in 
person. 

A possible way to arbitrate an un- 
settled dispute has been provided 
without any compulsory arbitration 
being agreed upon. Either side can 
offer to arbitrate an unsettled dispute 
and provision is made for arbitration 
if both sides agree, but this arbitra- 
tion can be refused by either side if 
desired. Then, when this procedure 
has been followed, any employee or 
group of employees may take advan- 
tage of any State or Federal Act, or 
any governmental agency that may 
have jurisdiction to act in behalf of 
the employees in the settlement of any 
labor dispute. Or, if the unions de- 
cide at that time the injustice is of such 
a nature that it is necessary and advis- 
able to resort to strike action, there 
is no provision in the agreement to 
prevent or interfere with the right to 
strike by the members of the union. 


Anticipating that the Aluminum 
Company of America will be the re- 
cipient of government contracts, un- 
der the provisions of the Walsh- 
Healey Act, a provision has been in- 
serted in the agreement that nothing 
in the agreement shall be construed as 
the waiving of any rights or protec- 
tion granted to either the company or 
any employees under any applicable 
Federal or State law. In addition to 
the Walsh-Healey Act, the represen- 
tatives of the union negotiating the 
agreement took care to protect the 
membership in the plants covered by 
the agreement so that they will re- 
ceive the benefits and protection of 
any other State or Federal law which 
may be enacted in the districts cov- 
ered by the agreement during the life 
of the agreement. 

It is expected that this agreement 
signed for the six plants having 16,- 
000 employees of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America will have a beneficial 
effect in assisting to organize the em- 
ployees of a number of other plants 
of the same company, covering ap- 
proximately 9,000 employees, who 
have ignored and neglected organiza- 
tion up to this time. 

In the three years that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has had 
Aluminum Workers Unions in the 
plants of this company, the benefits of 
collective bargaining with this com- 
pany have steadily been increased and 
extended. Just as the present agree- 
ment is a great advance over the one 
which expired on October 14, it can 
also be expected that much better 
agreements will follow in the future if 
we have the employees organized as 
interested and intelligent members of 
our local unions. 
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Wage rates have been increased 
approximately 8 cents per hour for all 
employees of the company within the 
past year, represented by two general 
increases in wages and thousands of 
adjustments of individual employees’ 
wage rates. 

In addition to the representatives 
of the local unions, the National Coun- 
cil of Aluminum Workers and Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor were offici- 
ally represented upon the negotiating 
committee by the general organizer 
of the Federation, who has been act- 
ing as President of the National 
Council under an assignment from 
President William Green. 

With the signing of this agreement, 
renewed efforts will be made by the 
National Council of Aluminum Work- 
ers and the American Federation of 
Labor to place organizations in the 
unorganized plants of the Aluminum 
Company of America and to bring all 
of the wage-earners of this company 
under union agreement. 


AGREEMENT 


This Agreement, entered into this 
2nd day of December, 1936, reached 
through collective bargaining, by and 
between Aluminum Company of 
America (and its subsidiaries) for its 
plants located at Alcoa, Tenn., Badin, 
N. C., East St. Louis, Ill., Logans 
Ferry, Pa., Massena, N. Y., and New 
Kensington, Pa., hereinafter referred 
to as the Company, and the Aluminum 
Workers’ Unions Nos. 19104-19737- 
18780-18332-19256-18356, afhliated 
with the American Federation of 


Labor, acting jointly, in cooperation 
with the National Council of Alumi- 
num Workers and local Unions of the 
International Association of Machin- 
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ists, hereinafter referred to as the 
Union, witnesseth that, 


The Company and the Union agree: 


(1) The working rules and pro- 
cedure governing the relations be- 
tween the company and its employees 
attached hereto and made a part 
hereof, shall be binding upon both the 
Company and the Union and shall be 
faithfully performed by each. 

(2) Where representatives of em- 
ployees are mentioned in the working 
rules and procedure governing the re- 
lations between the Company and its 
employees, such committees or officers 
of the Union as have been certified 
by the Local Union to the plant or 
Company management shall be recog- 
nized by the management as the rep- 
resentative or representatives for any 
employee at the aforesaid plants who 
designates the Union as his or her 
representative. 

(3) No contract, or agreement, 
for the aforesaid plants shall be en- 
tered into between the Company and 
any employee or group of employees 
or their representative or representa- 
tives that will, in any way, conflict 
with, or supersede, this Agreement 
during its life. 

(4) The Company, before Janu- 
ary 15, 1937, and except for continu- 
ous process operations and for other 
specialized operations and employees, 
will install regulations at the afore- 
said plants for the payment of time 
and one-half beyond eight (8) hours 
per shift or forty ('40) hours per week 
and for time worked on Sundays and 
the following holidays: Fourth of 
July, Thanksgiving Day and Christ- 
mas. Memorial Day and Labor Day 
will also be considered holidays at any 
of the aforesaid plants which have 
heretofore recognized such holidays. 
When any of these holidays fall on 
Sunday the following day, Monday 
will be recognized as the holiday. 
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(5) This Agreement shall be in 
effect until November 1, 1937, and 
thereafter until modified after at least 
thirty (30) days’ notice. 


I. W. Witson, 
Aluminum Company of America. 


(Signed) : 


Frep A. WETMORE, 
Local Union No. 19104, Alcoa, 
Tenn. 


Cari K. GREENE, 
Local Union No. 19104, Alcoa, 
Tenn. 


O. B. Lackey, 
Local Union No. 19737, Badin, 
N. C. 


Eppie R. STAHL, 
Local Union No. 18780, East St. 
Louis, Ill. 


ARTHUR H. Curtis, 
Local Union No. 18780, East St. 
Louis, Ill. 


OLiver Moyes, 
Local Union No. 18332, Logans 
Ferry, Pa. 


FRANK R. MEYERS, 


Local Union No. 19256, Massena, 


N. Y. 


Pau. How .ett, 
Local Union No. 18356, New 
Kensington, Pa. 


Joun HAser, 
Local Union No. 18356, New 
Kensington, Pa. 


W. B. Gravatt, 
Local Union No. 18356, New 
Kensington, Pa. 


Wm. McCatt, 
Local Union No. 18356, New 
Kensington, Pa. 


Georce C. Hosaucn, 
Local Union No. 18356, New 
Kensington, Pa. 


ADOLPH R. PRESKEN, 
Local Union No. 18356, New 
Kensington, Pa. 


Crype T. Hoimes, 
Local Union No. 18356, New 
Kensington, Pa. 


CHaARLEs WYANT, 
Local Union No. 18356, New 
Kensington, Pa. 


Tuappeus W. Buxton, 
Local Lodge No. 541, Interna- 
tional Association of Machin- 
ists, New Kensington, Pa. 


Davw WIL.I1AMs, 
National Council of Aluminum 
Workers, American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 





Working Rules and Procedure Gov- 
erning the Relations Between the 
Company and its Employees 


I. The Company recognizes and 
accepts the principles of collective bar- 
gaining and is willing at all times to 
meet duly authorized representatives 
of its employees for the purpose of 
discussing wages, hours and working 
conditions with the object of reaching 
a satisfactory understanding. The 
Company is also willing at all times 
to meet any of its employees or repre- 
sentatives of any of its employees for 
the purpose of reaching a satisfactory 
understanding, subject to the pro- 
visions of these working rules and 
procedure governing the relations be- 
tween the Conant and its employees, 
in regard to any grievance, which may 
include an individual’s wages, hours or 
working conditions. 


II. All provisions of these work- 
ing rules and procedure governing the 
relations between the Company and 
its employees shall apply alike to male 
and female employees. 


III. When it is necessary to reduce 
the working force in any department, 
consideration shall be given to the fol- 
lowing factors :—Seniority—i.e., the 
length of employee’s continuous serv- 
ice with the Company; Ability—i.e., 
individual employee’s skill and effi- 
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cient service; Family Status—i.e., 
whether married or single, number of 
dependents, etc.; Residence—i.e., 
whether or not employee lives in the 
community in which the plant is 
located. Seniority and Ability shall 
be considered the most important 
factors. Seniority shall govern in the 
cases of equal Ability. However, in 
fairness to each individual employee, 
Family Status and Residence shall be 
given consideration in all cases but will 
be determining factors only when 
neither Seniority nor Ability predomi- 
nates. 

Employees who are essential to the 
efficient operation of the plant or who 
have special training or ability may be 
retained, transferred to other depart- 
ments or divisions in the same or other 
plants or rehired, if laid off, regard- 
less of the other factors involved. 
Any employee or his representative or 
representatives shall, upon request, 
be advised of the reason why he has 
been laid off. 

In the case of a reduction of forces 
in any department due to lack of work, 
the employees laid off shall be given 
preference in employment if available 
in other departments and shall, if pos- 
sible, upon restoration of forces in 
their regular department, be returned 
to their original positions if they de- 
sire this transfer. 


IV. Whenever a reduction of force 
or a reduction in hours is necessary, 
the Company will give two (2) days’ 
individual notice of such reduction un- 
less cancellation of orders, changes in 
customers’ requirements, breakdown, 
accidents, or other emergencies make 
such notice impossible. 


V. When an employee is trans- 
ferred to a lower rated job, he will re- 
ceive the rate for the job to which he 
is assigned. If an employee refuses or 
fails to accept such transfer, he shall 


not lose any rights in the department 
from which he would have been trans- 
ferred. 


VI. When an employee is trans- 
ferred to a higher rated job and fills 
the job satisfactorily, he will receive 
the rate for the job to which he is as- 
signed. Until an employee so trans- 
ferred receives the rate for the job to 
which he is assigned, he or his repre- 
sentative or representatives shall, 
upon request, be advised of the reason 
or reasons therefor. 


VII. In the restoration of force in 
any department the same considera- 
tion mentioned in Article III shall 
govern and if practicable the employee 
shall be returned to his former posi- 
tion. Notice of a restoration of force 
shall be given by the Company as long 
in advance of such restoration as con- 
ditions will permit. If an employee 


previously laid off due to a reduction 


of force and not then working in an- 
other department does not report for 
work either within forty-eight (48) 
hours after such notice is given or be- 
fore sufficient employees have been 
hired to complete such restoration of 
force, he shall forfeit his place in that 
particular restoration of force, but if, 
within a period of ten (10) days after 
the first notice, he so requests it, he 
shall be given the same consideration 
at the time of the next restoration of 
force, if any. If an employee has 
followed the above procedure, he 
shall not lose his seniority status be- 
cause of the lay-off but his continuous 
service record shall not be lengthened 
during the lay-off period. An em- 
ployee previously laid off due to a re- 
duction of force who was not restored 
to his former position when the force 
was restored, or his representative or 
representatives shall, upon request, be 
advised of the reason or reasons 
therefor. 
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VIII. When a new job is created 
or a vacancy occurs in any department, 
consideration shall first be given in 
turn, in the order of greatest Seni- 
ority, to each employee in the same 
general classification in that depart- 
ment or if there is no employee in that 
classification, then in turn, in the order 
of greatest Seniority, to each em- 
ployee in the next lower classification 
in that department. If the employee 
with the greatest Seniority so desires, 
he shall be given a trial provided that 
in the judgment of the management 
he has sufficient ability to fill such new 
job or vacancy. The employee’s fail- 
ure satisfactorily to fill the new job or 
vacancy shall not penalize him with 
any loss of Seniority. Any such em- 
ployee with greater Seniority than the 
employee to whom the trial is given, 
or his representative or representa- 
tives, shall, upon request, be advised 
of the reason or reasons why he was 
not chosen to fill the new job or 
vacancy. No such new job or vacancy 
shall be permanently filled until any 
such employee with greater Seniority 
than the employee to whom the trial 
is given or his representative or repre- 
sentatives has had an opportunity to 
have his case fully considered, pro- 
vided such case has been properly 
presented within five (5) days of the 
time such new job or vacancy is tem- 
porarily filled. It will, in general, be 
the policy of the Company to follow 
the procedure outlined in this Article 
VIII in filling any position of a super- 
visory nature, but it shall be recog- 
nized that the selection of the indi- 
vidual to fill such position shall be 
determined by the plant management. 


IX. When the requirements of the 
plant will permit, an employee shall, 
on his request and for reasonable 
cause, be granted leave of absence 
without pay for a limited time with 
the privilege of renewal. An em- 





ployee absent on leave who, without 
the consent of the Company, engages 
in other employment or who fails to 
report to work on or before the ex- 
piration of his leave, will be con- 
sidered as having quit without notice; 
if and when such an employee is re- 
hired by the Company, he will have 
lost the seniority rights acquired 
through previous employment. 


X. There shall be no discrimina- 
tion at the time of employment against 
any prospective employee nor after 
employment by foreman, superinten- 
dents, or any other person in the em- 
ploy of the Company against any em- 
ployee because of membership or non- 
membership in any labor organiza- 
tion. 


XI. The Company has the right to 
discharge or lay off any employee for 
sufficient and reasonable cause, but the 
employee or his representative or rep- 
resentatives shall, upon request, be ad- 
vised of the reason or reasons for 
such discharge or lay-off. 


XII. Should an employee (or 
former employee within ten (10) 
days of his lay-off or discharge) feel 
that he has been treated unjustly, he 
or his representative or representa- 
tives may present his grievance to the 
proper representative of the Com- 
pany who will give it prompt and 
thorough consideration. This may in- 
clude any difference of opinion or dis- 
pute between representatives of the 
Company and any employee, group 
of employees or his or their represen- 
tative or representatives regarding 
interpretation or operation of any 
provision of these working rules and 
procedure governing the relations be- 
tween the company and its employees. 

He or they shall first take the mat- 
ter up with his immediate superior 
except in such cases where one or more 
departments of a plant are involved, 
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in which cases the matter may be 
taken up first with the proper fore- 
man, departmental head or superin- 
tendent. Failing satisfactory expla- 
nation or settlement he or they may 
appeal in turn to the next highest 
ranking local representative of the 
Company. 

All requests for hearings with such 
local representatives of the Company 
shall be granted within ten (10) days 
after the application therefor, such 
requests to be preferably in writing. 

All local plant conferences between 
an individual employee or his chosen 
representative or representatives and 
the local plant management which 
must be held at the local plant during 
his or their regular working hours, 
shall be without loss of time to any 
such employees. 

Should the highest ranking local 
representative of the Company and 
the individual employee or his repre- 
sentative or representatives fail to 


agree, the matter, in writing, may be 
submitted to the President or other 
general executive of the Company, 
with the object of reaching a satisfac- 


tory settlement. If requested by the 
individual employee or his representa- 
tive or representatives, the President 
or other general executive of the Com- 
pany shall arrange for a conference 
with such employee or his representa- 


tive or representatives and may, sub- 
sequent to such conference, call such 
hearings, if any, as he may deem nec- 
essary or desirable. 

In the event that the employee or 
his representative or representatives 
are dissatisfied with the explanation 
or disposition of the matter made by 
the President or other general execu- 
tive of the Company, the matter shall, 
if agreed upon by both parties, be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. 

'After having followed the pro- 
cedure outlined in this Article XII, 
any employee, group of employees or 
his or their representative or repre- 
sentatives, has the right, to the extent 
provided by law, to carry such matter 
to any proper governmental authority 
for its disposition; and nothing in 
these working rules and procedure 
governing the relations between the 
Company and its employees shall be 
interpreted to detract from or add 
to such right of any employee or his 
representative or representatives. 


XIII. Nothing in these working 
rules and procedure governing the re- 
lations between the Company and its 
employees shall be construed as the 
waiving of any rights or protection 
granted to either the Company or any 
employees under any applicable Fed- 
eral or State law. 


WINTER RIVER 


The soft gull, like a segment of the moon, 

Wanes thinly; waxes then to a wide arc; 

The month’s mutations compassed instantly; 

And, by the light showered from its wings, men mark, 
In banked ice channeled, the blue lane of sea, 

And tug boats traveling in the frozen noon. 


—KENNETH SLADE ALLING. 











COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND THE 


FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 


SIDNEY SCHINDLER 


HE passage of the Wagner Na- 

tional Labor Relations Act last 

year occasioned much favorable 
and hopeful comment from most of 
our responsible labor leaders. Thus 
far, the Act has in the main fulfilled 
the expectations aroused by its enact- 
ment, and an even greater area of 
usefulness is foreseen for it provided 
its decisions are not entirely invali- 
dated or narrowly limited to inter- 
state transactions by the Supreme 
Court. 

In brief outline, the Act recognizes 
and defines certain rights of employ- 
ees, denominates as unfair labor prac- 
tices the interference by employers 
with the free exercise of those rights, 
and provides an administrative ma- 
chinery centering about a National 
Labor Relations Board to enforce 
those rights and prevent the unfair 
labor practices. This article is con- 
cerned with a defect in the first two 
of these functions. 

The defect is directly traceable to 
the Federal Credit Union Act of June 
26, 1934, about a year before the en- 
actment of the Wagner Act. The 
Federal Credit Union Act set up an 
organization in the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration under which credit unions 
might be organized under federal, as 
distinguished from state, auspices. A 
credit union, briefly stated, is a co- 
operative organization by which the 
subscribing individuals can pool part 
of their savings to create a fund from 
which the same members can make 


small loans for consumptive, as dis- 
tinguished from productive, purposes 
at reasonable rates of interest. As a 
lending agency, the credit union com- 
pares favorably with industrial banks, 
personal finance companies, pawn- 
brokers, and the like, to say nothing 
of the out-and-out loan sharks. 

It appears difficult at first glance to 
understand how the organization of 
federal credit unions can be used to 
circumvent the effective exercise of the 
rights defined in the Wagner Act. The 
difficulty is easily resolved, however, 
by a careful examination of the word- 
ing of the latter statute. 

Thus, Section 2 (5) defines a labor 
organization within the meaning of 
the Act as “any organization . . . in 
which employees participate . . . for 
the purpose, in whole or in part, of 
dealing with employers concerning 
grievances, labor disputes, wages, 
rates of pay, hours of employment, 
or conditions of work.” Obviously, a 
credit union is not a “labor organiza- 
tion” within the phrasing of this sec- 
tion and hence of the entire Act. 


Section 7 goes on to say: 


“Employees shall have the right to 
self-organization, to form, join, or 
assist labor organizations, to bargain 
collectively through representatives 
of their own choosing, and to engage 
in concerted activities, for the purpose 
of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection.” 


Since a credit union is not a labor 
organization, there is no right in em- 











































ployees to organize a credit union that 
is recognized or defined here. Em- 
ployees can then derive no help against 
a credit union composed solely of the 
employees of a single plant, con- 
trolled by the company management 
as a company union, and equivalent to 
a company union in all but name. 
Section 8(1) declares it an unfair 
labor practice to interfere with, re- 
strain or coerce employees in the exer- 
cise of their rights under Section 7. 
But there is no right in Section 7 
against a company credit union, the 
violation of which right constitutes an 
unfair labor practice. 
It is true that Section 7 of the above 
quoted grants to employees the “right 
. to engage in concerted activities, 
for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing or other mutual aid or protection.” 
The italicized words, literally in- 
terpreted, give to employees the right 
to organize a credit union. But a few 
caveats may be pointed out: (1) It is 
possible, to say the least, for the fed- 
eral courts to interpret the phrase or 
other mutual aid or protection to refer 
solely to the right of collective bar- 
gaining, in other words to hold that 
the right is to engage in concerted 
activities, for the purpose of collective 
bargaining for mutual aid or protec- 
tion. Those who doubt the proba- 
bility of such judicial interpretation 
would do well to study the Clayton 
Act and then read the Supreme Court 
decision in Duplex vs. Deering. (2) 
The organization of a federal credit 
union is not a matter of right and 
hence can scarcely be included in an 
enumeration of rights. The charter 
of a proposed federal credit union 
must be approved by the Farm Credit 
Administration before the organiza- 
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tion is complete. (3) While Section 
8(1) of the Act declares it to be an 
unfair labor practice for employers to 
interfere with the employees’ rights 
under Section 7, the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor is of the 
opinion that employers may lawfully 
sponsor employees’ organizations ap- 
parently not concerned with matters 
pertaining to labor. In reporting a 
somewhat similar bill in 1934, the 
Committee submitted an analysis in 
which it said of Section 3(1) of that 
bill (similar to Section 7 of the Wag- 
ner Act) : 


“The term ‘labor organization’ is 
explained so that no one can be under 
a misapprehension in regard to the 
effect of the bill upon company 
schemes of unemployment insurance, 
participation in bonuses, stock owner- 
ship, etc. So long as an organization 
does not deal with employers con- 
cerning hours of labor, wages, or 
working conditions, the employer may 
freely participate in and contribute to 
its success.” 


Likewise, it is also an unfair labor 
practice under Section 8(2) to domi- 
nate or interfere with the formation 
or administration of a labor organiza- 
tion or contribute other support to it. 
But the credit union, not being a labor 
organization, is immune from the 
force of these provisions. Employers 
do and are generally expected to con- 
tribute some measure of support to 
credit unions made up of their em- 
ployees, as is pointed out later. The 
analysis of the Senate Committee con- 
firms this view. 

Section 8(3) makes it an unfair 
labor practice to discriminate for or 
against membership in any labor or- 
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ganization. A federal credit union, 
as has been pointed out, is not a labor 
organization within the terms of the 
statute. It is still possible, therefore, 
to constitute membership in a com- 
pany credit union as one of the con- 
ditions of employment or of an ad- 
vance in wages or rank. The Farm 
Credit Administration may disclaim 
knowledge of any such rule or con- 
dition, but the disclaimer is somewhat 
unreal and naive. It would be a 
strange company manager of person- 
nel who permitted such a condition to 
slip into the credit union charter. The 
condition could be effectively enforced 
in the system of hiring and firing ac- 
cording to membership or non-mem- 
bership in the company credit union. 

Finally, Section g(a) provides 
that representatives of the majority 
of the employees in a given unit shall 
be the exclusive representatives in col- 
lective bargaining in respect to wages, 
hours of work, or conditions of em- 
ployment. This codifies the much 
commended majority rule of the old 
Board in the Houde case; but a fed- 
eral credit union, not by its charter 
concerned with wages, hours, or con- 
ditions of employment, may coexist 
with a bona fide labor union supported 
by a majority of the employees and, 
quite conceivably, thwart the efforts 
of the labor union. 

Are credit unions organized under 
the Federal Credit Union Act on a 
company basis used to circumvent the 
free exercise of the rights of em- 
ployees under the Wagner Act? It 
is impossible to give a categorical 
answer; the most one can say is that 
it is dishearteningly possible. The 
first state, as distinguished from fed- 





eral, credit union law was enacted in 
Massachusetts in 1909. To date ap- 
proximately forty states have enacted 
laws permitting the organization of 
credit unions. Approximately 3,000 
state credit unions have been thus or- 
ganized since 1909, and are function- 
ing in this country today. Their total 
assets are in excess of $60,000,000. 
The growth has been steady and en- 
couraging. 

Compare in this respect the mush- 
room and overlapping growth of the 
competing federal credit unions. In 
two and one-half years up to the end 
of September, 1936, approximately 
1,774 federal credit unions have been 
organized. Excluding federal credit 
unions organized on a racial, church 
or residential basis, or composed of 
government employees, federal, state 
or municipal, or of employees of co- 
operative organizations, more than 
three fifths or approximately 1,076 
have been organized upon a company 
basis and are composed of employees 
of a single, profit-seeking firm. And 
the proportion since January 1, 1936, 
tends to increase. 

Do employers actively participate 
in the affairs of their respective com- 
pany credit unions? In practice, as 
we have seen, they are expectedto. A 
credit union can be organized under 
the federal law by as few as seven 
men. It has little in the way of paid- 
in capital. A considerable measure of 
modesty accompanies the birth of 
most cooperative enterprises, but 
someone has to contribute more than 
the others. That someone in this case 
is usually the employer. He usually 
donates office space for the credit 
union. Instalment payments for 
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shares purchased by employees are 
checked off from the contents of the 
pay envelope. The work of the credit 
union officers is frequently done on 
company time. Strange it would be if 
the credit union’s officials ignored the 
company executives’ suggestions on 
fiscal policy, on loans and credits. In 
some cases, the company’s represent- 
atives or executives are members of 
the all-important credit committee 
which passes on the advisability of ex- 
tending a loan to an employee who has 
applied for one. Amore effective and 
legally invisible instrument for keep- 
ing an employee or group of em- 
ployees pliant is difficult to imagine. 

The Wagner Act did not attempt 
to limit the entire field of company 
coercion against labor unions and la- 
bor aggressiveness. Company unions 
themselves were not made illegal. 
Company baseball teams, company 
picnics, company houses, company 
stores, company churches, company 
scrip and company police— to say 
nothing of company mayors and gov- 
ernors, company legislatures and com- 
pany judges—can still be used to 
evade the obligations imposed by the 
Wagner Act upon employers. Said 
Dean L. K. Garrison, chairman of 
the First National Labor Relations 
Board, at the Senate hearing: 


“,.. that if they (the company 
unions) restrict themselves exclusively 
to adjusting grievances, to individual 
cases, to social events, athletic activi- 
ties, and that sort of thing they are 
quite all right, but unfortunately the 
effect of setting up a company union 
which goes in for that sort of thing, 
while it is perfectly harmless in itself, 
it has the effect of discouraging the 
employees from joining a bona fide 


union. ... By and large the whole 
institution is a bad thing, and should 
be eliminated. The bill, as I have 
said, does not go that far. . . .” 


Which is all the more reason that the 
federal government should desist 
from organizing an instrument that 
lends itself so readily to the uses of 
one party to an industrial conflict. 
State credit unions organized on a 
company basis have not escaped criti- 
cism on that score. But the Wagner 
Act was the creation of the federal 
government, not of the states. If the 
federal government itself creates the 
instruments of its evasion, why should 
the states show greater zeal? 

The enactment of the Federal 
Credit Union Act was in large part 
the result of the unfriendly adminis- 
tration and hostility of the states to- 
wards the growth of credit unions. 


State organization fees are in many 
states too high, state charters difficult 
to obtain, and some states (notably 
New York) the authorities have 
avowedly embarked upon a policy of 
compelling the liquidation of the so- 


called “open” credit unions. Much 
of this hostility, be it noted, origi- 
nated with the personal finance com- 
panies and the other organizations 
operating for private profit in the 
small loan field, at rates ranging from 
the mildly excessive to the grossly 
extortionate. Organized labor has in 
the main looked with favor upon the 
credit union concept, and in that re- 
spect, the Federal Credit Union Act 
represents a genuine advance in coop- 
erative democracy. 

And yet the new federal credit 
unions should be chartered, if at all, 
with caution to hold them to their 
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true cooperative function. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has 
thus far declined to pass upon the pro- 
priety of a charter of a proposed 
credit union; but it is that Board, 
equipped with the power of subpoena 
and investigation, that should pass 
upon all proposed charters. The 
charter should be issued only if the 
Board certifies to the Farm Credit 
Administration, which has general ju- 
risdiction over federal credit unions, 
that the proposed charter and credit 
union are in the public interest. A 
refusal should issue to the organiza- 
tion of proposed credit unions which, 
in the light of the industrial back- 
ground involved, are about to be com- 
pany dominated and which can be used 
to evade the obligations of the Wag- 
ner Act. Judging from the list of 
federal credit unions thus far organ- 
ized, it appears that the Board will 
find ample opportunity to withhold its 
certificate of approval in the future.* 


* The only case clearly involving a company 
controlled credit union has come to light after 
the preparation of this article (Matter of Inter- 
national Harvester Company and Local Union 
No. 57, International Union, United Automobile 
Workers of America, Case No. C-41, decided by 
National Labor Relations Board November 12, 
1936) and supports the suggestions made here. 
Only a small part of the voluminous decision 
covering 34 pages deals with credit unions, and 
these are, as the Board suggests, only one factor 
in many making up an utter lack of free em- 
ployee arrangements. 

A federal credit union composed of the Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, Works was organized at that 
plant of the International Harvester Company 
in February, 1935, upon the recommendation 
of the company management which had estab- 
lished credit unions in its other plants. The 
incorporators, six of whom were elected em- 
ployee representatives under the Harvester In- 
dustrial Council Plan (the structure underlying 
the company union) next selected a group of 50 
to discuss the preposed federal credit union. 
With the aid of a federal official, the credit union 
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was then organized. Its membership grew 
rapidly. By May 5, 1936, 1,744 of the 4,150 em- 
ployees at the plant were members. The propor- 
tion is somewhat larger if foremen, assistant 
foremen and salaried employees are excluded 
from the latter figure. 

Employee representatives to the company domi- 
nated “Works Council” are predominant in the 
organization of the credit union. Two of them 
are on the Board of Directors (which numbers 
seven), having been elected to that office by the 
charter members. The prominence of the em- 
ployee representatives in the credit union is em- 
phasized in a number of ways. The minutes of 
the Works Councii contains many statements 
urging employees to secure contact with the 
federal credit union through their Council em- 
ployee representatives. (“If interested, keep in 
touch with your council representative”; “If by 
chance you did not get your (pass) book, please 
advise your councilman or the secretary-treasurer 
and you will be furnished one immediately”; 
“employees desiring membership in the Credit 
Union should see their council representative”; 
“For Additional Information, See Your Council 
Reprsentatives”.) At one meeting the Superin- 
tendent at the plant who is Vice-chairman of the 
Works Council, who appoints the Secretary of 
the Council, to whom the recommendations of the 
Council, such as they are, are referred for ap- 
proval or disapproval, and who in advance of 
the Council meetings disposes of most of the 
complaints or suggestions concerning sanitary 
and safe working conditions, praised the credit 
union, and then stated that “frequent articles 
in the Works Council Minutes might serve in 
explaining the various savings and loan features 
of the Credit Union.” Employee representatives 
are supplied with membership applications to dis- 
tribute to their constituents, and they also re- 
ceive such applications for membership from the 
employees. Financial reports on the status of the 
credit union are regularly made to the Works 
Council and are included in its minutes. Some 
of the duties of the credit union’s officers were 
for a while performed during working hours 
without loss of pay. The management provides 
office space and use of bulletin boards, makes 
payroll deductions in repayment of loans, and in 
general provides its cooperation whenever nec- 
essary. As to these employee representatives 
some of whom are so influential in credit union 
affairs, the Findings of Fact conclude: “It is not 
unreasonable to believe that many of these repre- 
sentatives, through constant association with 
management officials, always on a most cordial 
basis, come te regard themselves as a part of 
management and its machinery.” And finally: 
“Tt is true that the Credit Union was not directly 
established by the management, is an agency or- 
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ganized pursuant to statute, and is not operated 
by the management. Nevertheless, through the 
activities of employee representation and the 
medium of the Works Council Minutes, the 
Credit Union, held in high regard by the em- 
ployees, has been linked with the Plan so that 
the latter may share in that regard.” The Board 
ordered the Company generally to desist from 
unfair labor practices, using the phraseology of 


Sections 8 (2) and (3) of the Wagner Act. The 
Company was specifically directed to withdraw 
all recognition from the Plan as representative 
of its employees and to give public notice of the 
fact. No order was given by the Board with re- 
gard to the company credit union. It has just 
been ascertained that the company has instituted 
proceedings in the Circuit Court to review the 
order of the Board. 


BEGGARS 


You of the painted wagons, folk of the shimmering eye, 

What do you stretch your wrinkled hands, wide for the passer-by? 
You that are rich with legends, you with your wisdom of old, 
What do you ask of the west-world, land that has only gold? 


You of the moors at nightfall, you of the smoking fire, 

What have the dreary town-folk fit for your hearts’ desire? 

You that have rain for your brother, riding with wind and sun, 
What would you ask of the west-world, weary and over-done? 


You with the galioping ponies’ clatter and shimmer of hoofs, 

What do you stand at our houses, gape at our motionless roofs? 

Bread you may have, and pennies; but in turn, for a gift ere you rise, 
Toss me the wind of your homeland, the world-old dream in your eyes. 


—Ruys CARPENTER. 





LABOR AND THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 
AUTHORITY 


E. B. SHULTZ, 


Chief, Personnel Relations Section 


established in May, 1933, as a 

government-owned corporation 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act of Congress, is engaged in the 
largest single construction program 
in the United States. The purpose 
is to conserve and utilize the natural 
resources of a great river system and 
make it possible for those resources 
and the millions invested by the gov- 
ernment at Muscle Shoals during the 
World War, to benefit the people. 
Organized labor was an ally in the 
long fight to make possible the public 
operations of the nitrate plants at the 
Shoals and Wilson Dam. It has also 
become an ally in the huge construc- 
tion program now under way. 

It is not claimed that Utopian labor 
conditions have been established on 
all its six big dam construction proj- 
ects. What is claimed is probably 
even more important. It is this: Or- 
ganized labor is actively, intelligently, 
and constantly cooperating with man- 
agement to improve the conditions 
under which the work is carried on, 
and to insure the success of the proj- 
ect. A demonstration of union-man- 
agement cooperation is under way 
which may have great significance for 
our industrial pattern in the South 
and in the Nation. Organized labor 
always feels that it is cooperating 
with management to better working 
conditions, but sometimes the meth- 
ods which have to be used by labor 


Test Tennessee Valley Authority, 


to protect itself would be difficult to 
class as cooperation. To say that 
the spirit of cooperation is actually 
operative in the Tennessee valley does 
not imply that all is sweetness and 
light. There are real differences of 
opinion and earnest convictions for 
which men battle, but it is done 
around a conference table with the 
cards face up. 

Back of this spirit is a history. 
From August, 1933 to August, 1935, 
the Authority, administered by a 
board of three directors (Dr. A. E. 
Morgan, Chairman, Dr. H. A. Mor- 
gan, and Mr. David E. Lilienthal), 
operated within the spirit as well as 
the letter of Section 7-(a) of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. A 
lot of education by experience took 
place during these two years for both 
men and management. Supervisors 
had to learn how to meet with “griev- 
ance committees’; men had to learn 
how to sift evidence from rumors and 
hearsay reports; both had to learn 
how to face facts and act on the an- 
swer they gave; old prejudices had 
to be rooted out and a new faith in 
the integrity of the fellow on the other 
side of the table had to be built up. 

The day by day experience of those 
two years and the lessons which they 
taught were forged into a statement 
of labor policy. This statement has 
been interpreted since it became effec- 
tive on September 1, 1935 in many 
labor periodicals, but it may be well 
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to set forth here again a summary of 
the high points of this statement of 
labor policy: 


1. The right of collective bargain- 
ing by employees organized into 
bona fide unions is fully recog- 
nized. Furthermore, the Board 
of Directors openly and freely 
recognizes that responsible or- 
ganizations of employees are 
helpful to employee-management 
cooperation and has invited such 
organizations to participate in 
the formation of joint union 
management conferences. The 
majority of any craft or other 
appropriate union shall deter- 
mine the organization to repre- 
sent it. 

It is recognized that there is a 
common responsibility of super- 
visors, employees, and employee 
representatives, to secure honest, 
eficient, and economical service 
by all. 

Employment, promotion, trans- 
fer, and termination is on the 
basis of merit and efficiency. Po- 
litical affiliation or influence is 
given no consideration. Records 
of service are kept so that super- 
visors need not depend upon 
oan pees. Employees be- 
lieved to be incompetent may be 
discharged by supervisors, but 
the supervisor must give reasons 
in writing to the employee if re- 
quested, and employees who de- 
sire to do so may appeal from a 
supervisor’s decision. 

The prevailing wage for similar 
work in the vicinity shall be paid, 
with due regard for wage rates 
determined by collective agree- 
ment. ‘Vicinity’ has been inter- 
preted to mean the entire valley 
area including the larger cities 
within and near this area where 
union wage agreements are most 
prevalent. Work let by contract 


requires not less than the same 
wage rates as a means of elim- 
inating unfair wage competition 
in bidding on TVA work. Joint 
conferences between representa- 
tives of management and of la- 
bor are held annually in Novem- 
ber and December to consider 
requested or proposed wage re- 
visions. 
. Schedules of hours of work are 
osted. One day of rest in seven 
is provided and an overtime rate 
of one and one-half times regular 
wage rate is paid for all hours 
worked in excess of eight in any 
twenty-four hour period, and 
on designated rest days and 
holidays. 
Proposals for the adoption of 
new rules or revisions of existing 
rules are posted thirty days prior 
to taking effect, in order to give 
employees or their representa- 
tives an opportunity to confer 
with management concerning the 
roposed rules and seek revisions 
if desired. 


To quote a disinterested journalist 
—‘In 22 short paragraphs the Em- 
ployee Relationship Policy resolved 
conflicts that have cost many lives, 
countless millions in property, and un- 
told suffering in the industrial world.” 

Probably the most unique thing 
about this policy is not the content, 
but the method by which it came into 
being. A first tentative draft of the 
policy formulated by representatives 
of the Personnel Division, criticized 
and reshaped by William M. Leiser- 
son of the National Mediation Board, 
discussed with representatives of or- 
ganized labor and members of the 
management staff, and submitted to 
the Board of Directors for comment, 
was redrafted into a tentative state- 
ment for submission to the workers 
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and their representatives throughout 
the valley. For more than a month 
this statement of labor policy was dis- 
cussed and debated in union halls and 
employee groups from one end of the 


valley to the other. Announcement 
was then made that six conferences, 
one at each major project, would be 
held under the leadership of Mr. Otto 
S. Beyer, then Labor Relations Ad- 
viser to the Coordinator of Trans- 
portation, now a member of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, to receive 
criticisms and suggestions from em- 
ployees and their representatives. 
These conferences, held on six con- 
secutive days in August, 1935, con- 
tributed to the final draft of the state- 
ment of the Policy by a committee of 
management and labor representa- 
tives which statement was submitted 
to the Board of Directors as a labor 
policy that would best meet the needs 
of this program. The Board ap- 
proved this policy on August 28, 
1935. 

In its final form it represented the 
best thought of literally hundreds of 
employees of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and their representatives, 
as well as the contribution of manage- 
ment. It probably was this task of 
cooperatively drafting a statement of 
labor policy to meet the needs of both 
men and management which contrib- 
uted most to the faith of each group 
in the integrity of purpose of the 
other group. In these conferences 
also the conviction grew that these 
two groups had common purposes— 
the most economic and efficient opera- 
tions possible in this great unique 
enterprise by which the federal gov- 
ernment is discovering new ways of 
recovering, conserving, and utilizing 
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the resources of a potentially rich 
rivershed for the benefit of the citi- 
zens. It was recognized that there 
is no conflict between the efficiency of 
the service and the just treatment of 
those engaged in that service. 

While most of the education which 
both men and management acquired 
took place on the job and in confer- 
ences dealing with such specifics as the 
formulation of the labor policy, there 
were also other phases to this educa- 
tion—lectures, forums, and classes on 
various phases of economic and labor 
problems, history of the labor move- 
ment, public ownership, workers’ edu- 
cation, the cooperative movement, 
and parliamentary law filled in many 
of the leisure hours provided by the 
short work week. Most of these were 
sponsored by the various unions and 
given what assistance was requested 
by qualified staff members. The 
Workers’ Education Bureau of the 
American Federation of Labor has 
cooperated with various central labor 
bodies in organizing and conducting 
three week-end workers’ education 
institutes. Members of management 
were frequently invited to union meet- 
ings to give their views of larger 
programs and policies. These inci- 
dents gave men a chance to see their 
jobs in significant relationship to 
larger phases of the work. 

All of this has had a part in build- 
ing the structure of union-manage- 
ment cooperation which exists and 
seems to promise so much for the fu- 
ture on the T.V.A. projects. There 
is progress yet to be made. Differ- 
ences still exist and probably always 
will exist, but these are being faced 
in the open with good will and mutual 


trust. 








DID SANTA CLAUS FILL YOUR 
PAY ENVELOPE? 


UDGING from newspaper re- 
B ports of the last two months, in- 

dustry is at last beginning to see 
in high wages a buttress to recovery 
and a bulwark against depression. 
Appended to this article is a list of 
I2I wage increases and bonuses to 
employees cited in the New York 
Times between the dates of Novem- 
ber 11, and December 6, 1936. The 
companies granted them are manu- 
facturing firms, mines, banks, stores, 
restaurants, transport companies and 
others, a list inclusive enough to show 
that the move to raise wages is not 
confined to a few industries or a small 
area. In all, more than a million and 
a quarter wage earners have bene- 
fited. 

Examining the list, we find that the 
majority of firms have granted wage 
increases rather than bonuses. In all, 
86 wage increases are recorded, cov- 
ering over a million employees, and 
35 bonuses to about 250,000 em- 
ployees.* Automobile plants, banks 
and retail stores feature among those 
who gave bonuses, but were not will- 
ing to obligate themselves for a per- 
manent lifting of their employees’ liv- 
ing standards by wage increases. A 
bonus, of course, is welcome as a 
Christmas present; but it gives work- 
ers no permanent share in the in- 
creased national wealth they are pro- 
ducing; it takes no step forward in 
supplying the nation’s growing prod- 
uct to those who most need it. Nor 
does it help in the long run to keep 
buying power in balance with produc- 

+ Many firms did not give the number of their 


employees. These figures, therefore, are less 
than the total number covered. 


ing power. Wage increases alone can 
prevent production from out-strip- 
ping its market and keep the wheels 
of industry in motion. 

To tie wages to living costs, as 
U. S. Steel has done, is to deny work- 
ers their rightful share of the grow- 
ing national income; it gives them 
no return for their increased produc- 
tion. It only hands back what price 
rises have taken away and deducts it 
again when prices fall. 

It is significant that even 86 firms, 
out of the 2,000,000 doing business 
today in the United States, are begin- 
ning to recognize their responsibility 
for the market of the future and for 
the living standards of their em- 
ployees; significant, too, that this rec- 
ognition has been forced in very many 
cases by trade union organizations 
among their employees. The prom- 
inence given these wage increases in 
the press indicates growing public 
recognition that without higher wages 
there can be no lasting prosperity. 
Until the movement to increase wages 
spreads throughout industry, how- 
ever, we cannot be sure of a rock bot- 
tom to recovery. Here are a handful 
of firms taking the lead. What of 
the other 1,914,000? Here are 
1,000,000 employees with higher 
wages; what of the other 27,000,000 
at work today in our industries? And 
what of the 9,000,000 others who 
have no jobs? We know that they 
cannot all get back to work until buy- 
ing power is great enough to operate 
our industries far above the 1929 
level. 

If prosperity is to last, wage in- 
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creases must be proportionate to the 
total volume of wealth produced by 
our industries. Only thus can work- 
ers receive their share and buying 
power be kept in balance with pro- 
ducing power. It is estimated, on 
good authority, that the national in- 
come in 1936 reached about $60,000,- 
000,000. This is a gain of twelve per 
cent over the $53,587,000,000 of last 
year. A number of the wage increases 
in our list were ten per cent or slightly 
more, but none reached twelve per 
cent, and many were less than ten per 
cent. Previous to these wage in- 
creases, in the first ten months of 
1936 while national income was in- 
creasing rapidly, workers’ earnings 
were by no means keeping pace. Na- 
tional income from our industries 
(excluding farm income) in these ten 
months of 1936 was above last year 
by eleven per cent, but the average 
hourly earnings of wage earners in 
our industries were less than one per 
cent higher. Take these same fig- 
ures in terms of the amount we are 
producing for each person in our 
growing population: Per capita in- 
come in the first ten months of 1936 
was ten per cent above last year, that 
is, there was ten per cent more for 
each person. Since the average em- 
ployed wage earner could not even 
buy one per cent more than last year, 
obviously the vast majority of our 
people—the group who need especial- 
ly to raise their living standards— 
could not secure their share of this 
increased wealth. Wage increases 
were long overdue. 

These figures indicate that a seri- 
ous shortage of buying power is de- 
veloping. At present it is concealed 
because industry has a large “‘back- 
log” of accumulated depression needs 


to produce. There is a housing short- 
age which will keep the building in- 
dustry busy for several years; there 
is a shortage of machinery and equip- 
ment which is at present stimulating 
the heavy industries to increasing ac- 
tivity. There are shortages of cloth- 
ing, furniture, automobiles and other 
items which workers are filling as 
quickly as they are re-employed. Once 
these shortages are made up, how- 
ever, there will be, at the present rate 
of wage increases, no reserves of buy- 
ing power to keep the wheels moving. 

While wages are falling behind, 
dividend payments are increasing 
rapidly. Records of the New York 
Times show a forty-three per cent in- 
crease this year in dividend payments 
(first eleven months). The National 
City Bank reports that 245 industrial 
corporations increased their profits 
sixty-three per cent in the first nine 
months of 1936; these corporations 
are earning ten per cent on their net 
worth this year as compared to six 
per cent last year. While dividend 
payments do furnish a certain amount 
of buying power, a large proportion 
of the income from this source goes 
to the very rich who do not spend 
most of it for food, clothing, hous- 
ing and other industrial products, but 
who reinvest it and add to the na- 
tion’s topheavy investment reserves. 
Every cent paid out in wages is spent 
for industrial products, except for 
tiny amounts saved by the few who 
can afford to save. 

What do the wage increases in our 
list amount to in terms of higher liv- 
ing standards for the families who 
received them? Most of the workers 
included will add about $100 a year 
to their incomes. This will mean, for 
the average worker’s family of five, 
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a little more food, a little better cloth- 
ing, for some it will pay much needed 
doctors’ bills, for others it may help 
toward education. For a few it may 
mean an automobile. The industries 
producing these things will benefit 
directly; all industries will profit indi- 
rectly. 

Nevertheless, if we want to think 
in terms of some of the basic needs 
facing the millions of workers today 
—the need for better homes, for ade- 
quate medical care, for longer educa- 
tion—wage increases of vastly more 
than $100 a year will be necessary. 

In sharp contrast to workers’ gains 
this year are the high salaries now 
paid to industrial executives. Rec- 
ords for 1936 are still incomplete, but 
it is significant that, in 1934, when 
the average wage-earner in automo- 
bile factories received $900 income 
for the year, the head of a prominent 
automobile manufacturing concern 
received $200,000 in salary and 
bonuses, and other executives drew 
amounts varying from $79,000 up- 
ward. In building materials, in 1935, 
one prominent concern paid its three 
highest executives $62,000, $57,000 
and $42,000 respectively, while work- 
ers in the building materials indus- 
tries, if they worked full time, re- 
ceived: Lumber (sawmills) $729, 
brick and tile $824, cement $1,088, 
stone cutting industries $1,133. Such 


examples could be multiplied indef- 
initely. 

Santa Claus cannot be counted on 
to bring workers’ income into adjust- 
ment with the nation’s increasing pro- 
duction of wealth. If we leave it to 
him, we may be sure that the billions 
of dollars which are now being added 
each year to the national income will 
not be used, in just portion, to lift the 
living standards of those most in 
need. Workers cannot command their 
share of growing production unless 
wage increases furnish them with 
buying power. If they do not com- 
mand it, within a very short time in- 
dustry will have made up the depres- 
sion shortages, and we shall again 
find ourselves in a decline. 

Labor’s task for 1937—and we 
hope it may be carried out with the 
aid of government and the coopera- 
tion of all far-seeing industrial exec- 
utives—is to restore workers’ income 
to its rightful place in the national 
economy. In this period of rising 
business, wage increases should be 
granted at least once a year. Our first 
obligation is to see that every firm 
which has not yet granted a wage in- 
crease raises its employees’ basic 
wage rates at the earliest possible mo- 
ment; the second, that where one 
wage increase has been given, it be 
followed within 12 months by a sec- 
ond, and in amount proportional to 
the increase in national income. 





WAGE INCREASES AND BONUSES 
Listed by the New York Times, November 11 to December 6, 1936 
Number 


Wage Employes 
Name and Location Increase Bonus Affected Explanation 


AIRCRAFT 
United Aircraft Corporation, Beginning next year, employes will 
New York, N. Y get vacations with pay. An in- 
crease of $635,000 annually. 
A.tuminum Goops 
Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., 
Two Rivers, Wisc a 
AUTOMOBILES An increase of $20,000,000 annually. 
General Motors Corporation, $10,000,000 in bonuses of $35 to 
Detroit, Mich 3 $60 each. 
Chrysler Corp., $4,000,000 in bonuses, minimum 
Detroit, Mich $50; third distribution this year. 
Yellow Truck and Coach Mfg. Co., 
Pontiac, Mich A $250,000 in bonuses. 
Eaton Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, Mich 6,000 Bonuses of about $30 each. 
The Electric Auto-Lite Company, 
Toledo, Ohio 15,399 One week’s pay. 
Briggs Manuf. Company, 
Detroit, Mich 27,000 $1,000,000 in bonuses. 
Wilson Foundry and Machine Co. 
Pontiac, Michigan 
BANKING 
Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Md. 
Baltimore, Md 344% of annual salary. 
Bankers Trust Co., 5% of annual salary for employees 
New York, N. Y receiving $5000 a year or less. 
Corn Exchange Bk. and Tr. Co., 
New York, N. Y Half a month’s salary. 
Morris Mather & Co., (Investments) 
Chicago, Ill 15% of annual salary. 
BEVERAGES 
The Coca Cola Co., 
Atlanta, Ga One month’s extra pay. 
Buitp1nc MareriALs 
Johns-Manville Corp., 
Manville, N. J 
Carborundum Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Bridgeport Brass Co., 
New Haven, Conn 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Business MAcHINES 
International Business Machines Co., 
Endicott, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C % 
Royal Typewriter Co., An increase in the annual payroll of 
New York, N. Y 814% to 9% 5,000 ~— about $500,000. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, One week’s pay, the minimum 
Cleveland, Ohio 1,600 __ bonus to be $25. 








Name and Location 


CHEMICALS 


Calco Chemical Co., 


Bound Brook, N.J....... 
Colt Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., 
Hartford, Conn. ........- 


Hercules Powder Co., 


nr 
E. I. DuPont deNemours & Co., 
DS EE o6o.c sc c0c0.0sdloewceineneuwen 


Hercules Powder Co., 


errr 


Dow Chemical Co., 


CE ooo phisinevew sees ia ecud adtee 


Atlas Powder Co., 


UMS ig.civios ois Seek e-oe-4is-< 


Dry Goops—WHOLESALE 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co., 


EE. oc save ta aes saoie Sa nene 


ELectricaL EquiPpMENT 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 


| ee ee ee 


Hussman-Lagonier, Inc., 


eS eee 


U. S. Electrical Tool Co., 


a. re 


Foop 
General Foods Corporation, 


eee 


Hershey Creamery Company, 


EE ca50 ccrencee shee cawn 


FuRNITURE 
Simmons Company, 


NN 05a 5 Fin 5s.0:4:00 Se oeeeae 


Johnson Carper Furniture Co., 


I tos oh odivindiow we seine taawacceste 


Grass MANUFACTURES 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 


NS recs 24.52) sroaidnkaae-ne 


Hovsexo.p Eauip. 
Landers, Fray and Clark, 


re 


Macuinery, Toots ano Equip. 
Black, Decker Mfg. Company, 


CI 355 ot ds Ss io0'w b's wos ese eee 
United Engineering and Foundry 


Co., 


i 


International Harvester Co., 


eee 


Shambrow Shuttle Co., 


Woonsocket, R.I......... 


A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd., 
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Explanation 


Wage increase of 5% for all employes 
receiving less than $2,500 a year. 

Bonues of 5% on last three month’s 
salary and 5% wage increase. 


Wage increases in excess of $250,000 


Wage increases, no amount specified 


Increase from 44 to 50 cents an 
hour. 

Bonuses equal to forty hours wages 
to payroll employes. 

Authorized payment on Dec. 15 of 
extra compensation up to one- 
half month’s wages, amount not 
specified. 


About $225,000 in bonuses, 

Bonuses of one week’s wages. A 
previous 5% wage increase was 
given in August. 

Between $12,000 and $15,000 added 
to annual payroll. 

Two week’s salary for all in service 
prior to Jan. 1, 1936 and one 
week’s salary for those employed 
after January 1, 1936. 


$50,000 in bonuses. 


Bonuses of $25 each. 


$30,000 annual wage increase. 

Bonuses of $50 for each qualified 
employee. Vacation bonus, $50 
for each employee, payable on the 
day annual vacation of two weeks 
begins. 


Bonus of 5% of wages for six months 
ending November 30. 


Two week’s pay. 

All hourly rates were advanced 7 
cents and a minimum of 53 cents 
was established. 
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Name and Location 


United Shoe Machinery Co., 


NE 6 ob wir ctarwdeinwnscuece 


General Railway Signal Co., 
Rochester, Minn......... 


L. S. Starrett Co., 
Link Belt Company, 


ee 
Wayne Pump Co., 


Wage 


Increase 


Bonus 


Number 
Employes 
Affected 


I PN hiieierewscccmeccemenncduemeeeene™ 


MINING 

Oliver Iron Mining Co., 
Duluth, Minn............ 

Phoenix Iron Co., 
Phoenixville, Pa.......... 

Miami Copper Co., 

Inspiration Copper Co., 
| rere 


elcid ccna aninneieneemae ee 


(Companies not named) 
Tennessee Copper Co., 
Copper Hill, Tenn........ 
Lockland, Ohio........... 


International Nickel Co., 
Huntington, W. Va....... 
Moror Buses 
Chicago Coach Co., 


71 


Explanation 


Bonuses amounting to $75,000. 
One week’s vacation with pay 
starting next year. 

Piece workers about 10% increase 
and salary workers $2.coper week. 

5% distribution on earnings of em- 
ployes who have been on the pay- 
roll for the past six months. 


Four cents for common labor. 
Second increase in five months. 


Wage increases of more than $500,- 
000 in Arizona’s leading mining 
communities. 


$100,000 added to annual payroll. 


eeeeeeee 


eer ras ak arab dendensaasawseesaneasiod 


O1t PropucinG AND REFINING 


Le 2 ee 


Paprer Propucrts 
United Paperboard Co., 
Urbanna, Ohio........... 
Hummel-Ross Fiber 
Corporation, 


PE Wes cas acnadedunseuseewese 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
Conde Nast Press, 


ee 


Detroit Free Press, 


RN, WG cick et osewinswicwsnsmecive 


RESTAURANTS 
Clark Restaurant Co., 
Cleveland, Akron, 
Youngstown, Ohio 


CE Sait ya etiw SG adeseenennannwen 


RetatL SToRES 


G. Fox & Co., 


100 


450 


975 


IES ioescrearxcisessarenoorpanetaywaweads 


The increase will total 
$200,000 annually, and raise 
hourly rates from 47)4c to 52c. 


Wage increase of $100,000 annually. 


Contribution to employes thrift 
account. 


Increase also effective in plants in 
N. Y. State. 

Bonuses of one week’s pay. Wages 
increased 5 to 10% early this 
res year. 

Christmas bonus and pay increase 
effective January 1, estimated 
total for bonus and pay increase 
for thirty-day period dating from 
Christmas $75,000. 

Each person received well over a 
month’s salary. 


One half-week vacation with pay or 
a bonus equal to a half week’s pay 


Wage increase, amount not specified 
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Number 
Wage Employes 
Name and Location Increase Bonus Affected Explanation 


Bonuses to those in service a year or 

Stix, Baer and Fuller, more $17.50 and $7.50 to those 

St. Louis, Mo employed from six months to a 

year. 

A. Polsky Co., 

Akron, Ohio One week’s pay. 
Federman Company, 

Akron, Ohio One week’s pay. 

Spear & Co., Additional compensation of 5% of 
New York, N. Y net profit for the fiscal year. 
Jordan Marsh & Co., Bonuses ranging from one week’s 

Boston, Mass salary to $5. 
RuBBER 8% totaling $150,000 annually. 
Dayton Rubber Co., One week’s vacation with pay for 
Dayton, Ohio 3 factory workers effective Jan. 1. 
Converse Rubber Co., 
Malden, Mass Amount of increase not given. 
Goodyear Rubber Co., 
Middleton, Conn Wage increase, amount not specified 
Servus Rubber Co., Wage increase aggregating $100,- 
Rock Island, Ill 000, 
Mishawaka Rubber and Woolen 
Mfg. Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind Approximately $300,000 annually- 
Christmas distributions of approxi. 
mately $500,000 for 19,000 non- 
SHoE MANUFACTURES salaried employes; 192 salaried 
Endicott Johnson Corporation, workers 10% increase, restoring a 
Binghamton, N. Y pay cut of late August. 
Bonuses for factory workers and 
Soap MANUFACTURES clerks aggregating 4% of earnings 
Proctor Gamble Co., for year ending December 31. 
Cincinnati, Ohio A About $1,000,000 involved. 
Kirkman & Son, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Wage increases through revaluation 
STEEL of each type of employment, 
Inland Steel Co., with a minimum of 50 cents an 
Ishpeming, Mich 
Firth-Sterling Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Harrisburg Steel Corporation, 
Harrisburg, Pa $100,000 added to annual payroll. 
Central Iron and Steel Corp., 
Harrisburg, Pa Wage increase, no amount specified. 
Wheeling Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pa Wage increase, no amount specified. 
McKeesport Tin Plate Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa Wage increase, no amount specified. 
Wage increase with provision that 
U. S. Steel Corp. wages shall vary upward and 
sidiaries , downward with the cost of living. 
General Steel Castings Corp., 
Granite City, Ill 
American Rolling Mill, 
Middletown, O 
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Number 
Employes 
Affected 


Wage 


Name and Location Increase Bonus 


Laclede Steel Co., 
St. Louis, Mo 
Transue & Williams 
Forging Corp., 
Alliance, O 
Holcomb Steel Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y 


Steel 


TEXTILES 


Collins & Aikman, 
Plants in R.1.,Pa. and N.C. 
Cannon Cotton Mills, 
Charlotte, N. C 
Cone Chain Mills, 
STs ccs vbw sss densecancssese'ewn 
Uxbridge Worsted Co., Inc., 
Uxbridge, Mass 
Waucantuck Worsted Co., 
Uxbridge, Mass 
American Woolen Co., 
Providence, R.I.......... 
Arlington Mills, 
Providence, R. I 
Pacific Mills, 
Eee eran 
Selden Worsted Mills, 
Methuen 
Monomac Spinning Co., 
Lawrence, Mass 
York Mfg. Co., 
Saco, Me 
Pepperel Mfg. Co., 
Biddeford, Me 
Edwards Mfg. Co., 
Augusta, Me 
Androscoggin, Bates, 
Continental & Hall Mills, 
Lewiston, Me 
The Newmarket Mfg. Co., 
Lowell, Mass 
Pequot Mills, 
Salem, Mass 
Arnold Print Works, 
North Adams, Mass 
Dempsey Bleachery and Dye 
Works, 
Pawetucket, R.1.......... 
Acme Finishing Co., 
eee ae eee 
Westover Fabrics, Inc., 
West Warick, R. I 10% 
10% 


§,000 
4,800 


200 


10% 
10% 
10% 


Slatersville Finishing Co., 
North Smithfield, Mass. . . 

Cranston Print Works, 
Webster, Mass 


Dan River Mills, 
Danville, Va 


Explanation 


Wage increase of $1,000,000 an- 
nually or $62.50 per capita. 


Wage increase, no amount specified. 
Estimated $720,000 annually. 
Approximately $60,000 annually. 
New and higher wage scale. 

Wage increase, no amount specified. 
Wage increase, no amount specified. 
Upward revision. 


Increase in keeping with general 
wage increase in locality. 


fied. 
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Number 
Wage Employes 
Name and Location Increase Bonus Affected Explanation 


Richmond Worsted Co., Inc., 
Richmond, Me 
New Era Shirt Co., 


American Thread Co., 
Willimantic, Conn 
Boston 
(Companies not named).. Wage increases of about $8,900,000, 
Sayles Finishing Plants, 
Boston, Mass Upward revision. 
Hampton Group, 
Charlotte, N. C Wage increase, amount not specified 
Georges River Woolen Mills, 
Warren, Maine 
Brookside Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn Increase of $115,000 annually. 
Queen City Cotton Co., 
Burlington, Vt Upward adjustment. 
WATCHMAKERS 
Elgin National Watch Co., 
Elgin, Ill Estimated amount $75,000. 
Nearly one month’s pay for em- 
ployes in service five years on 
MIscELLANEOUS Dec. 26 and who are in the 
Eastman Kodak Co., service of the company March 1, 


Rochester, N. Y 


WEATHER-BOUND 


Under this weather 

No hound’s in heather— 

The hare, the hound 

Are weather-bound: 

Hare in his burrow 

Under the exhausted furrow, 
Hound, by the stove, 

Only a boot can move. 


Under this weather 

Their dreams are together... 
The hound, the hare 

Streaking the air, 

Hardly with shadow 

Over the innocent meadow ... 
And together start 

Thrilled through the heart. 


—ANDREW HeEwITT. 





MORE THAN TWO MILLION FOUND WORK 


IN 1 


'HE last twelve months have re- 
stored jobs more rapidly than 
any period since NRA. From 
January to October 1936 employ- 
ment has gained steadily; the usual 
setback due to the summer dull sea- 
son did not occur this year. The 
total gain in jobs, comparing Novem- 
ber this year with November 1935 
has been more than 2,000,000. 
This year’s reemployment progress 
has been marked by gains in the heavy 
industries where employment has re- 


9 36 


covered most slowly. Comparing 
the two Novembers, 1935 and 1936, 
we find in 1936: 258,000 more at 
work in building; 252,000 more in 
the steel and machinery industries; 
automobiles and tires had added 48,- 
000; railroad repair shops 34,000. 
The industries manufacturing more 
perishable consumers’ goods, showed 
much smaller gains: textiles, food, 
clothing and shoe factories reem- 
ployed only 133,000. In the distribu- 
tion industries, wholesale and retail 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 


Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
C) 
since 
Nov. 


+18 
+22 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
December 
1936 

4 
13 
3 
13 
II 
14 
6 
13 
9 
8 
10 


Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
Birmingham, Ala 


Chicago, Ill 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland,*Ohio 
Denver, Colo 

Detroit, Mich 

Jersey City, N. J 

Los Angeles, Calif 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn.......... 
New York City, N. Y 
Omaha, Nebr 
Paterson, N. J 
Philadelphia,.Pa 
Pittsburgh, Ba 

San Antonio, ‘Texas 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 
‘Comparing the same unions for these two months. 
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December 


All Other Trades 


Per cent 
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Building Trades 


Per cent 
increase 
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1936 
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trade added 329,000 workers, and 
hotels, restaurants, laundries and 
cleaning plants, 74,000. Farm labor 
increased by about 237,000 and per- 
sons in business for themselves or 
engaged as managers of business firms 
increased 152,000. 

Employment changes from Octo- 
ber to November this year have been 


Per Cent of Union 
Members 





Part 
Time 


Unemployed 
(Weighted) 


Yearly Averages 


14.5 
lg.1 
23.8 
24.3 
20.9 
18.5 


Unemployment by Months 
1932 
23.1 
23.0 
22.5 
22. 
22 
23. 
25. 
25 
24 
23. 
November 24. 
December 24. 
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1933 
25. 
February 26. 
26. 
26. 
25 
25. 
24. 
23 
September 22 
October 21. 
November 22. 
December 
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1934 


in general so slight as to cost very 
few jobs except in agriculture. 

Trade union unemployment re- 
ports for the first part of December 
show a slight increase in unemploy- 
ment. 

Relief rolls have been slow to 
diminish. A report of the WPA 
shows in August 1936, 3,833,000 
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* Preliminary 

For earlier figures see August, 1934 AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, page 853, for trade union reports; 
and January, 1936, page 64, for unemployment 
estimates. 
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families and single persons on relief jobs to those on relief, favoring men 
or WPA in the United States as who have more recently lost their 
compared to 4,250,000 in August jobs. This makes it exceedingly dif- 
1935. This is a decline of 417,000. _ ficult to give relief roll members their 
Employers have been slow to give rightful place in industrial work. 


Record for Nine Years 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 

Total 388 #8 «98 «61960~«(699(0C«tkCOUt lg lUOlCUQlCUD CQ OCG 
All Trades 1§ 15 1% 12 #I 9 9 9 10 Ir 12 16 12 
20 22 21 21 20 2 22 22 2 21 22 23 = «21 

27 27 26 «425 #25 25 26 26 26 26 27 30 26 

31 31 go 3t 3t 32 34 33 32 31 32 34 32 

35 34 34 #33 «+33 «31 «431 «631 629 «627: «28 2953 

28 26 25 2 2% «25 «+28 2 25 «+2 25 27 26 

26 2 22 2 25 «+23 «+27 «230« «20 «2200 «6200 «6230 «(23 

sna tHrwruwHywKeEnRns yy lA 


Total 36 390 38 32ti«i8S 24 I9 18 21 23 «27 
Building Trades 30 33 «34.0 29Sts«26 16 18 22 23 32 «25 
38 43 41 40 39 39 38 45 40 
5I §2 §2 50 50 53 59 52 
62 63 63 65 64 65 69 64 
jo Wt 72 7 67 62 62 67 
58 55 5558 57 56 57 57 
60 61 59 57 51 47 48 52 
go $2 49 4! 27 21 33 
Total 18 116 16 12 13 8 II 
Metal Trades 8 8 7 5 6 7 7 
1§ 11 18 I9 21 21 20 
28 29 ©«6.27—~=«(29 32 31 30 
34 37 «37's: 39 45 46 42 
47 50 49 49 45 36 43 
35 34 30 «628 24 27 27 
25 25 %4 23 23 19 22 
17 17 Ig II 13 
Total 4 § 5 5 5 
Printing Trades 4 5 4 4 4 
5 6S 6 7 7 
Io 10 12 13 13 
17 18 18 21 19 
20 22 22 23 22 
I9 I9 18 17 18 
17 15 14 15 15 
1g 13 12 12 12 
Total 10 610 9 8 9 
All Other Trades 12 WI 8 7 8 
2 633 12 16 14 
Ig 17 16 17 17 
a1 I9 18 23 20 
22 21 20 20 20 
19 (17 16 22 18 
20 17 14 22 17 
18 «617 15 16 
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WAGES 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


From the peak of 5,316,000 unemployed families and single persons in January, 1935, the 
number declined 28 per cent to August, 1936. 

It is widely known that many of the largest industries will not hire workers over 40 years of 
age. To a large extent this policy is responsible for the relatively large number of older workers 
on relief. Leaders of business must recognize the consequences of this hiring age policy—it con- 
demns many in this group of workers to permanent unemployment. 

It is to the best interests of industry to recognize its responsibility, not only by substantially 
increasing employment but by employing those in groups where many are now supported by 
public funds. 

Industry can adjust its hiring policies so as to cause the speediest reduction in the real social 
burden of unemployment. This means giving a fair share of the new jobs to the workers over 40 
and to expand opportunities for the hiring of unskilled workers. 

The relief estimate and plans for the fiscal year 1938 will be made known later. It is as 
true now as it was last March, when I stated: “The ultimate cost of the Federal works program 
will . . . be determined by private enterprise. Federal assistance . . . can be terminated if 
industry itself removes the underlying conditions.” 


EX-PRESIDENT HERBERT HOOVER 


I am convinced that when we fully understand the economic history of the period of the 
Twenties, we shall find that the debacle which terminated the end of another apparently highly 
prosperous period was largely contributed to by a failure of industry to pass its improvement 
(through labor-saving devices) on to the consumer; and I leave that subject for the moment with 
just this one word, and that is, we are headed in that same direction again today unless we can 
bring the intelligence and courage of the engineer into industrial statesmanship. 

If increased wages and profits are to absorb the savings which the engineer produces through 
his labor-saving devices and renewed and new methods, and there is not a reduction in price, 
which is essential to increasing consumption, thereby we are ourselves by our own neglect pro- 
ducing that mass of technological unemployment. Increasing prices merely because there is a 
rising demand defeats the very end which statesmanship requires in our industries at this time. 


GEORGE H. SHEPARD, 
Professor of Industrial Engineering and Management, Purdue University 


It has taken seventy-five to ninety years of painful experience to get away from the old iron 
law of wages, which meant they could not rise above the starvation level or that of bare subsistence. 
If we had been ethical in our thinking we would have realized that the true law is to keep wages 
up and maintain purchasing power. 


ELMER F. ANDREWS, 
Industrial Commissioner, State of New York 


Labor in insisting upon high wages and limitation of hours, is acting not only in its own 
interest but in the public interest as well. Our statistics indicate that the average work week 
in New York State factories has increased 2.7 hours since 1934. 

- « «+ The masses’ purchasing power, or what economists call the “consuming power” tends 
to fall behind the production of goods. Although this tendency may be masked by such devices 
as installment selling, the constriction of markets, so-called overproduction and the fateful day 
of reckoning are inevitable if it continues. 


JOSEPH W. ROE, 
Professor of Industrial Engineering, New York University. 


Collective bargaining in some form or another is here to stay. Engineers should know the 
principles and history of it and the conditions from which it was a reaction. . . . 
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COOPERATIVES 


The International Cooperative Al- 
liance last year adopted a report re- 
stating the Rochdale principles of 
cooperation, which was referred to 
affliated organizations. 

The British National Cooperative 
Authority at a recent meeting 
adopted the following formula as 
their idea of what the international 
formula should contain: 

The fundamental principles of the 
Rochdale system of cooperation are 
four, and may be set out as follows: 


1, Open membership. 

2. Democratic control. 

3. Elimination of profit by divi- 
dend on purchases. 

4. Limited interest on capital. 


According to British thought these 
four principles are essential to any 
consumers’ distributive society. To 
them were added: 


(a) Political and religious free- 
dom. 

(b) Cash trading. 

(c) Promotion of education. 


The application of these methods 
by a cooperative society, whilst bene- 
ficial in the establishment and exten- 
sion of cooperation, do not constitute 
an essential test of, nor does their 
absence destroy, its true cooperative 
character. 





National Cooperative Wholesale 
Associations in Scotland, Estonia and 
France have purchased membership 
shares in the Consumers’ Coopera- 


tive Association in Kansas City, 
Missouri. These memberships were 
acquired by savings on shipments 
credited to the purchaser. This Co- 
operative has been able to ship oil 
4,000 miles to European coopera- 
tives at a price below that offered by 
private companies in Europe. 

A training school for departmental 
and branch managers was opened at 
College Hostel, Manchester, on Sep- 
tember 5. This is a training school 
for cooperative executives. 


Growth of Cooperative Movement 


For all the countries for which data 
were available, the International La- 
bour Office has compiled statistics for 
over 63,000 consumers’ co-operative 
societies with 90 million members, 
over 62,000 housing co-operative so- 
cieties with 14 million members, and 
nearly 488,000 agricultural co-oper- 
ative societies with 44 million mem- 
bers. 

For the financial year 1934 or 
1934-1935, the total trade of the 
consumers’ co-operative societies 
amounted to nearly 63,000 million 
Swiss francs, that of the agricultural 
co-operative societies to over 7,000 
million, while the amount cf capital 
insured (against fire, stock diseases 
and other risks) by the Agricultural 
mutual insurance societies exceeded 
6,000 million Swiss francs, and the 
turnover of rural and urban co-opera- 
tive credit societies 109,000 million 
Swiss francs. 

These figures appear in the new edi- 
tion of the International Directory of 
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Co-operative Organizations, which is 
published by the International Labour 
Office and contains interesting statis- 
tics of the co-operative movement dur- 
ing the depression. 

The first part contains the list of 
co-operative organisations. The 
most recent information available is 
given for 728 central organisations 
in 57 countries. The particulars 
given in regard to each organisation 
are its name (with translation in 
French, English and German), its ad- 
dress, the date of its foundation, its 
chief officials, its publication (with the 
intervals at which it appears and the 
size of the edition), its national and 
international affiliation, the number of 
members, both societies and _indi- 
vidual members, and some indication 
of the amount of business done. 

The second part gives, in the form 


of tables, supplementary figures re- 
lating to the various activities of most 


of the organisations enumerated. 
Table A shows the amount of capital 


and reserves, balance-sheet total, to- 
tal trade, etc., of 262 central organi- 
sations other than banks, credit or in- 
surance organisations. Table B is 
confined to co-operative banks and 
central organisations of credit co- 
operative societies, and Table C re- 
lates to co-operative insurance so- 
cieties and central mutual insurance 
funds. 

The third part, which was intro- 
duced for the first time in the preced- 
ing edition, has been enlarged. The 
principal numerical data concerning 
14 classes of primary co-operative 
societies and 12 classes of central co- 
operative organisations are classified 
and recapitulated in 31 tables which 
give totals for each class, both for 
each country and for the whole world, 
and thus constitute an experimental 
form of international statistics of cen- 
tral co-operative organisations and 
their affiliated societies—Monthly 
Summary, International Labour Or- 
ganisation. 


AND IT WAS sO 


In the long darkness before spring, 


In the cold rain’s hour, 


When air was too long empty of song and wing, 


As earth of flower, 


I spoke into the void the words 

That had troubled my breast— 

And suddenly all the air was filled with birds, 
And suddenly flowers pressed 


About my feet... 


and it was so 


For an hour with earth and sky— 
And I thought of a word that was spoken long ago, 


And Why. 


—Davip Morton, The Commonweal. 





A WAGE NEGOTIATION COMMITTEE 
WITHOUT THE FACTS 


Eprror’s Note: This is the first of two skits prepared by the Research Division of the 
Worker’s Education Bureau, 815 Mt. Vernon Place, N. W., Washington, D. C., in co- 
operation with the Central Labor Union of Philadelphia. Their purpose is to illustrate 
how facts can be effective in wage negotiations. The first skit shows the committee in 
negotiation without adequate facts and the second, which is to appear in the February 
issue of the Federationist, shows the committee with sufficient facts to get the increase 
which they were after. Further information may be obtained from the Research Division 


of the Worker’s Education Bureau. 


Tom—How long’s the old boy going 
to keep us waiting this time? 
We’ve been here an hour already! 

Harry—A lot he cares! He’s not 
getting docked. 

Bill—I'd feel better if I knew how 
how to go about talking wage in- 
creases... 

Harry—You’ve got the stuff, old 
man. We'll back you up. 

Tom—And you sure know how to 
make speeches, too. 

Bill—Yeah, I know . . . Only this is 
different. You’ve got to be quick 
on the uptake when the boss spills 
his stuff. 

Tom—lIt’s in the bag, Bill. Why, it’s 
hard enough for a man like me... 
without a wife and kids... to make 
both ends meet. Any sap can see 
what hard sledding it is for you 
married men . . . On the wages 
you’re pulling down. 

Bill—I know . . . But it’s not Mag- 
nate’s kids that are hungry. First 
crack out of the box, he'll tell us 
how they’re losing money. You 
watch! You’ve got to show those 
babies where the money’s coming 
from. 

Harry—But lookit how the paper 
says business is picking up. And 
how about those new men in the 
shipping room? 

Bill—I know .. . I know. But all the 


same, the boss’ll say he can’t afford 
it. 

Tom—Yeah! To hear him talk, 
you’d think he was running the 
plant just to give us jobs. 

MAGNATE enters. 

Harry—Howdy, Mr. Magnate. 

Magnate—Howdy, boys. What is it, 
now? I thought we got everything 
straightened out last time, so we 
could settle down to work. But 
don’t get the idea I’m not glad to 
have you come up here. The door 
is always open to any of my men. 
We’re all one big happy family, 
and if there’s something wrong I 
want to be the first to know about 
it. That’s my way of running a 
business. Some employers say they 
won't have the union telling them 
how to run their affairs. But that’s 
not my policy. You boys are al- 
ways welcome. 

Harry (bluntly )—We’re here to talk 
about the increase we asked for, 
Mr. Magnate. It’s been over two 
months now, and the local’s get- 
ting plenty tired of waiting. 

Tom (his tone wisecracking )—We 
begun to think you were fixing up 
the new contract, so’s we could 
sign on the dotted line. I brought 
my fountain pen. 

Harry—We don’t mean to be unrea- 
sonable, Mr. Magnate. We know 
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you've got your worries. But what 
with rising prices and now this 
newspaper talk of pick-up, the boys 
are asking when they’re going to 
get that increase. 

Magnate—I'm glad you boys realize 
we have our worries, too. But 
you've got to be patient. Increases 
do have to wait for orders, you 
know. . 

Tom—Seems to me it ought to work 
the other way. Wage earners can’t 
buy the stuff they make unless 
they’re paid to make it. 

Bill—The way we look at it... 
when wages pick up, workers can 
buy more ... Then business picks 
up. And the orders come piling in 
and profits increase . . . So then 
we’re all better off. 

Magnate—That’s what they say... 
But it’s not that simple. Higher 
wages mean higher costs, higher 
overhead and higher prices. Pretty 
soon everything is so high no one 
can buy anything. Then where are 
you? You boys know we’ve just 
been through one of the worst de- 
pressions in history. Probably you 
don’t know how we skimped and 
went into debt to keep you at work 
... and all the time our stock pil- 
ing up in the warehouses. 

Bill—Well, I sure had to skimp and 
go into debt trying to keep May 
and the kids on two days’ work a 
week ... and a cut besides. 

Magnate—All this talk about higher 
wages and higher profits sounds 
good... but it don’t work! Maybe 
one of you would like to try my 
job for a while. I sometimes think 
we ought to shut down altogether! 
You men can’t kick about wages. 
They’re fifteen to twenty per cent 


higher than they were a year ago. 
That ought to help. 

Harry—Oh, we're glad to be on full 
time again, all right. But the boys 
feel like they ought to have some 
share in this pickup. 

Bill—And our extra wages just about 
meet the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing. It means the same old scrap- 
ing along to make ends meet. 

M agnate—Y ou know our rates are as 
good as any around here. When 
the other plants give a raise, we'll 
meet it ... But we can’t take the 
lead... Not the way we’re fighting 
for orders these days. 

Harry—lI don’t know what rates the 
other plants are paying. But when 
you begin talking about orders... 
I read a piece in the paper where 
buyers can’t get their orders filled. 
The factories just can’t keep up. 

Magnate—There has been some pick- 
up, but it takes a long time before 
pick-up means profits. You fellows 
don’t want to get impatient. 

Harry—Nobody means to be unrea- 
sonable, Mr. Magnate. But the 
boys are looking for that wage in- 
crease, and the union meeting’s to- 
morrow night. 

Tom — Yeah, and considering the 
share they’ve taken in the depres- 
sion, the workers ought to have 
some share in prosperity. 

Magnate—Tell them not to believe 
all they hear about prosperity. 
Business ¥s better, but we're still 
in the red. When we aren’t mak- 
ing money, how can we increase 
wages? (Looking at his watch, 
and frowning.) 1 must be getting 
back to my desk, now. If you boys 
don’t give me a chance to go out 
after business, your increase will 
be a long ways off. 
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Exit MR. MAGNATE. 

Tom—Looks like it’s so far off, we 
won't see it. 

Bill (gloomily) — I dunno what 
May’ll say when I tell her... 
She’s fed up with spreading the 
pay check so thin. 

Harry—And what'll the union say 
when we tell them we got nothing? 

Tom—lI wouldn’t blame them if they 
called a strike meeting. 

Bill (slowly )—I don’t know ... It’s 
pretty poor business to go on strike 
before you know what you’re up to 
. . . Strikes mean hungry families. 

Harry—You may be right, Bill, but 
we can’t go on like this . . . swal- 
lowing Magnate’s line of gab. It 
don’t get us anywheres. 

Tom—And am I getting sick of hear- 
ing the same old hooey over and 
over again! 

Bill—But we've got to meet hooey 
with facts! 

Tom—Say! I wonder if that’s what 
the fellow at the C. L. U. was talk- 
ing about the other night. (To 
Harry) What was that book he 
gave you? 

Harry—Here it is. (He pulls the 
book out of his pocket.) 

Tom—Let’s see. (He takes the book 
and examines it briefly.) Aw, how 
could that help? 

Harry—He said Bill could tell us 
how to use it. Can you beat that? 
I forgot all about it! 

Bill—If you’ve got anything that 
might help us, Harry, let’s have it. 
(Taking the book and reading the 
title) “Wage Negotiations—Do 
You Have the Facts?” I'll say we 
don’t! 

Tom—lIt’s a cinch we haven’t got 
what it takes to meet the boss’ line 


. . - So this book knows all the 
answers, huh? 

Bill—It’s no encyclopedia . . . (Leaf- 
ing the pamphlet) . . . But it tells 
about a lot of facts to have up your 
sleeve when you talk with the boss. 
And it tells where you can find 
them, too. 

Tom—What, for instance? 

Bill (reading from pamphlet)— 
Wage rates .. . production... 
cost of living ... prices . . . com- 
pany earnings... 

Harry (taking the pamphlet from 
Bill, and examining it)—Well, I'll 
be doggoned! Maybe if we’d had 
the facts this book tells about, we’d 
have gotten somewhere with Mag- 
nate! 

Bill—It’s a cinch we'll get nowhere 
fast without the facts! 

’om—And I don’t call the cock and 
bull story Magnate handed us to- 
day the facts, either. 

Bill—We knew our side of the facts, 
all right, but when it came to talk- 
ing about the business . . . we just 
didn’t have the stuff! 

Tom—We could get the stuff, all 
right, if we had our wits about us 
while we’re on the job. 

Harry (looking down at the pamph- 
let still in his hands)—Anybody’d 
think we couldn’t even read. 

Tom (peering over Harry's shoul- 
der )—Say | This stuff listens good! 
It tells us where we can get the 
facts! (He whistles.) But it'll mean 
a whale of a lot of work! 

Bill—Sure it’il mean a lot of work. 
(He reaches for pamphlet.) 

Harry—Who cares? Looks to me 
like it’s another way of tackling the 
old boy. 

Tom—I’m game! We've got to get 
at the bottom of this thing. 
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Bill (putting his finger on spot)— 
Look! The Department of La- 
bor’s got some swell stuff! It shows 
what folks earn in lots of indus- 
tries. 

Harry—Well, why _ shouldn’t 
That’s what it’s for! 

Tom—lIf they’ve got the stuff, we'll 
get it out of them, all right! 

Bill—And besides that, you can find 
out what it costs to live... and 
stack that up beside folks’ weekly 
wages. 

Tom—Does it say anything about 
hourly rates? 

Harry—That’s right! You’ve got to 
keep your eye on hourly rates and 
weekly wages, both. 

Tom—A night watchman has to 
work eighty-four hours, sometimes 
.. for his weekly wage. 

Harry—You say, Bill, it tells where 
we can find out what it costs to live. 
Does it show how the price of 
bread and shoes is going up? 

Tom—Faster than wages? 

Bill—It says prices are different in 
different parts of the country. And 
besides, different people buy differ- 
ent things. 

Tom—That makes sense to me. 

Harry—Me, too. 

Bill—We’ve got to get the dope on 
what’s happening to the prices of 
things right here in this town. 

Harry—That’s what they mean by 
our cost of living! 

Tom—Heck! It’s not the cost of 
living I’m worrying about. It’s how 
we’re going to share in this pick-up 
in production. 

Bill—Well, take this magazine they 
speak of here... 

Tom—What magazine? 

Bill—The Survey of Current Busi- 
ness... put out by the Department 


it? 


of Commerce. It gives the produc- 
tion each month for lots of things. 
Tom (looking over his shoulder )—It 
does, for a fact! Say, can you beat 
that! And lots of times... the 
prices are given, too. 
Harry—That ought to help us figure 
out how much business is picking 


up. 

Bill—Sure! And suppose you stack 
that up against the Department of 
Labor figures on pick-up in em- 
ployment and payrolls. 

Harry—Yes, they were talking in 
meeting the other night about in- 
crease in production per worker. 

Tom—You mean that’s another line 
of argument to give Mr. Magnate 
for raising our wages? 

Bill—Exactly! Higher wages aren’t 
charity! We earn’em! Only we’ve 
got to prove it to the boss. 

Harry—He says higher wages mean 
higher overhead and higher prices 
. .. But there’s lots more to prices 
than wages and overhead. 

Bill—Y ou bet there is! There’s ma- 
terials, office expense, and lots of 
other things that make up the price 
you pay for anything. 

Harry-—So a ten per cent increase 
in wages shouldn’t mean a ten per 
cent increase in prices. 

Bill—All the same, we’ve got to 
know how much an increase in 
wages does affect the cost of pro- 
duction in the plant. 

Harry—lf we only had the real dope 
on the profits this outfit’s making, 
maybe we could show them they 
can afford to spend more on pro- 
duction. 

Tom—yYou mean we've got to know 
about the company earnings? 

Harry—Sure! 

Bill—Hold everything! You get to 








that in the next section. (Again 
thumbing through the booklet.) It 
tells how to find out about com- 
pany earnings. 

Tom—How do you? 

Harry—You get that off the com- 
pany’s statement. 

Bill—But it says the company state- 
ment is no good at all by itself. 
You’ve got to check it with their 
income statement and balance 
sheet. 

Tom—Does it tell how to find wheth- 
er Magnate got his increase? 

Harry—I'll bet the stockholders got 
theirs, all right. 


LISTEN, WINTER 


Now the wise peach tree boughs 
In the air’s wintry fret 
Whisper the hidden blooms: 
“Not yet, not yet!” 


The lakes that love the sun 
Are sealed in crystal night; 
May’s flower-varied earth 
Lies blue-and-white. 


The brooks are ink and pearl; 
Now the wind’s monotone 
Carries no bells of song; 
The fields are stone. 


The rose within the root 
Lies secret, quiet, deep; 
Warm in their silken nests 
The woodmice sleep. 


(Let Winter while he may 

Turn all the earth to metal: 
Soon where he reigns shall bloom 
The sunny petal!) 
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Bill—It’ll tell where to find lots of 
things if we only learn how to look 
for them. We'll need plenty of 
help before we’re done. But I’ve 
got a hunch the best way to start 
is to read this book straight 
through ... (He smacks it shut.) 

Harry—Go to it, Bill. Let’s get all 
the dope we can. We'll need it 
when we report to the local that 
we got nothing. 

Bill—We'll report we're going to 
get the dope and then have an- 
other talk with Magnate. 

Harry—Check ! 

Tom—Check and double check! 


—E. MERRILL Root. 
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SMITH SIMPSON 


BOUT April 5 there will meet in 
Washington a tripartite tech- 
nical conference of the I. L. O. 
to consider measures needed for the 
stabilization of the textile industry. 
This is the first conference of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization to be 
held in the United States since the first 
Session of the International Labor 
Conference in Washington in 1919. 
It therefore has a certain historic sig- 
nificance. The 1919 Conference was 
held in Washington to impress Amer- 
icans with the advantages of joining 
the I. L.O. The 1936 conference will 
impress them with the advantages of 
a membership already existing. There 
can be no question but that the con- 
ference to be held in April will reveal 
to many people for the first time the 
close, and necessarily close, ties of co- 
operation which have sprung into be- 
ing between the United States and the 
Geneva institution and will enable 
workers, employers and government 
officials to appreciate the value of a 
permanent institution like the I. L. O. 
in the assembling of facts, the con- 
vening of experts and the coordina- 
tion of national efforts needed for the 
world-wide improvement of living 
conditions in every industry. 
Proposal of a technical conference 
for the textile industry was made by 
the United States at the June Session 
of the International Labor Confer- 
ence, when the hours Convention for 
the industry failed of adoption. But, 
whereas the proposed Convention 
would have dealt with hours alone, 
the forthcoming technical conference 
will deal with all conditions of the in- 


dustry which directly or indirectly af- 
fect labor standards. Such was the 
proposal of the United States at the 
Conference and such was the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Governing Body 
of the I. L. O. at its meeting in No- 
vember. The proposal of the United 
States was that the technical confer- 
ence should “take into account all 
those aspects of the textile industry 
which, directly or indirectly, may have 
a bearing on the improvement of so- 
cial conditions in that industry.” * As 
reported in the press, the resolution 
of the Governing Body employs the 
same language.” The scope of the con- 
ference will therefore be a very broad 
one and will make possible, for the 
first time in the history of the world, 


+The resolution will be found in Industrial 
and Labour Information (published by the Inter- 
national Labor Office), Vol. LVIII, No. 13 (29 
June, 1936), p. 441. 

*The resolution of the Governing Body, as 
reported in the New York Times, follows: 

“The Governing Body decides to invite the 
governments of all countries, in which textile 
production forms an important part of their na- 
tional economy, to send delegates and technical 
advisers familiar with the textile industry’s 
problems to take part in a tripartite conference 
to consider all those aspects of the industry 
which directly or indirectly may have a bearing 
on the improvement of social conditions in the 
industry. 

“The Governing Body warmly welcomes the 
invitation of the President of the United States 
to convene this conference in Washington and 
instructs the Director to get in touch with the 
United States Government with a view to mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements for the meet- 
ing for the first days of April next and report 
progress at its next session. 

“The Governing Body decides it will be rep- 
resented at the said conference by two members 
of each group.” New York Times, November 
14, 1936. 

This is the text reproduced in the press release 
of the I. L. O. dated November 13, 1936. C. P. 
66 — 1936. 
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a thorough and comprehensive analy- 
sis of an industry. 

The development of new produc- 
tive capacity in Far Eastern countries, 
changes in consumption habits, com- 
petition of newly-developed synthetic 
fabrics, exploitation of labor and 
other conditions have produced a 
state of demoralization in the indus- 
try which has few parallels. In 1934 
the cotton textile producers petitioned 
President Roosevelt to investigate the 
problems of our textile industry with 
a view to finding a solution for its dif- 
ficulties. A Cabinet Committee ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt for 
this purpose made a survey of the in- 
dustry last year. The Committee 
found there were not only national, 
but international factors involved and 
this survey led directly to the support 
of the United States Government of 
action by the I. L. O. 

The technical conference is de- 
signed to be preparatory to the reg- 
ular Session of the International La- 
bor Conference in June. At the same 
time that last June’s Conference de- 
cided to ask the Governing Body to 
convene the technical conference, it 
voted by 71 votes to 29 to place the 
question of reduction of hours in the 
textile industry on the agenda of the 
1937 Session for second discussion. 
Reduction of hours may therefore 
become the spearhead for further ac- 
tion by the I. L. O. along other lines 
necessary for the rehabilitation of the 
industry. 


Technical Conferences, 1936-37 


As we pointed out in these pages 
last September, the I. L. O. is con- 
fronted by the necessity of choosing 
what technical conferences it will find 








possible to convene in the twelve 
months between the last Session of 
the International Labor Conference 
and the next. By the time the last 
Session had started its deliberations, 
the Governing Body had approved 
two technical conferences—one for 
the printing industry and the other 
for the chemical industry—to study 
the possibilities of inaugurating the 
40-hour week in these two industries. 
The Maritime Conference had al- 
ready been scheduled for October. In 
addition to these, the International 
Labor Conference voted for technical 
conferences to conduct broad inquiries 
into the textile and iron and steel in- 
dustries and a limited inquiry (hours 
of work only) in the coal industry. 

The technical conferences on the 
printing and chemical industries have 
been held in Geneva. An account of 
these is below. The textile conference 
will meet in Washington in April. It 
is doubtful if the conferences on iron 
and steel and coal will be held this 
year, inasmuch as a reduction of hours 
in these two industries was not voted 
to be placed on the agenda of the 
1937 Conference. 


Printing Conference 


The technical conference called by 
the I. L. O. to consider the problems 
involved in the application of a 40- 
hour week to the printing industry 
met in Geneva on November 30 and 
closed on December 4. Reduction of 
hours of work in the printing industry 
is one of the items on the agenda of 
the June Conference, and the meeting 
of the technical committee was called 
to assist the I. L. O. to prepare for 
this Conference from a technical point 
of view. It was of an advisory char- 
acter only and was tripartite, i.e., con- 
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sisted of workers’, employers’ and 
government representatives. The fol- 
lowing seventeen countries took part: 
Argentine, Austria, Belgium, British 
Empire, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, France, India, Japan, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Spain, Sweden, Switz- 
erland, Turkey and the United States. 

The meeting first discussed the 
problem of reducing hours of work 
from the standpoint of employment, 
economic and technical factors, effects 
of mechanization, etc. This discus- 
sion made clear that the printing and 
allied trades are among the most im- 
portant industries from the stand- 
point of number of workers em- 
ployed, amount of capital invested, 
and services rendered to other indus- 
tries and to the community as a whole. 
It was also made clear that this in- 
dustry had grown considerably dur- 
ing the past three decades in conse- 
quence of technical progress and im- 
provements in the organization of 
work. 

During this preliminary discussion 
no differences of view appeared. 
Agreement was unanimous. But when 
the practical question of reducing 
hours of work was reached great di- 
versity of viewpoint appeared. With 
the exception of Mr. Harold Win- 
chester, representative of United 
States’ employers, employers’ dele- 
gates used their well-known, well- 
worn arguments against the 40-hour 
week. Those from countries where it 
is the custom to settle wages, hours 
and working conditions by voluntary 
collective agreements stated they 
were not willing to abandon that 
method in favor of statutory regula- 
tion, either international or national. 
Mr. Winchester joined workers’ and 
governments’ delegates in replying to 
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the objections of employers. He said: 

“We have ourselves engaged in 5 4- 
hour, 48-hour and 44-hour fights. 
These hours, however, were slowly 
and bitterly yielded, and the dire hap- 
penings which we employers predicted 
have not come about. Now a 35-hour, 
even a 30-hour week, is our newest 
bogey. 

“We have adjusted ourselves to 
the 40-hour week. It is in America 
to stay.” 

Stressing the need of shorter hours 
to increase purchasing power, Mr. 
Winchester continued: 

“Our employes have been smarter 
by far than we. They saw, every time 
a machine came in that turned out 
more books, that some fellow-em- 
ploye went home to stay, but that 
he had no money to buy those extra 
books, and yet he had all that extra 
time to read. They figured correctly 
that some of those extra books and 
some of those extra hours in which 
to read them—which the machines 
saved—should come to them. We em- 
ployers thought that we and the lady 
in Timbuctoo who bought books 
should get the savings, never our fel- 
low-workman.””* 

On the third day of the conference, 
employer delegates informed the 
meeting that with the single excep- 
tion of their colleague, Mr. Winches- 
ter, their group refused to take part 
further in its work. Urged by worker 
and government delegates to recon- 
sider this decision, they agreed to re- 
main, listen and, if they saw fit, make 
any corrections of errors in the dis- 
cussion. However, they made it clear 
they desired to have nothing to do 
with a 40-hour Convention. 


* New York Times, December 2, 1936, 22:5. 
‘ Ibid. 
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The Conference accomplished what 
it set out to accomplish; but the ab- 
stention of the employers’ delegates 
portends the same impasse at the 
June Conference as occurred at the 
last Conference. Such an impasse 
might be avoided by sufficient coop- 
eration between national labor groups 
to secure the presence of a full rep- 
resentation of labor at the Confer- 
ence. If this is a practical step, it 
cannot be taken too soon. 


Chemical Conference 


On December 7 the technical tri- 
partite conference on the application 
of the 40-hour week in the chemical 
industry began its sessions. Eleven of 
the chief chemical-producing coun- 
tries, except Germany and Italy, par- 
ticipated, nearly all with full delega- 
tions (i.e., with worker, employer and 
government delegates).° The United 
States did not send employer or 
worker delegates. 

Strong support for the 40-hour 
week in the chemical industry was 
given by Professor Theodore Krets, 
United States government delegate. 
He estimated that a change from a 
48-hour week to the 40-hour week in 
the industry involved only a two per 
cent increase in cost at most. Empha- 
sizing the international interdepen- 
ence in the chemical industry, Pro- 
fessor Krets pointed out that the 
United States, in spite of great efforts 
to be self-sufficing in this industry, re- 
mains “the world’s third largest im- 
porter of chemicals and is utterly 
dependent on foreign nations for ade- 
quate supplies of such items as creo- 
sote oil, potash, tung oil, shellac, coal 
tar, dyes, medicinals, glycerine, cam- 


5 New York Times, December 9, 1936, 7:3-4- 


.shifts in competition.” 





phor, iodine, casein and magnesite.” 
He further reminded the conference 
that the Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corporation, the du Pont Company 
and the Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation “in hundreds of ways 
have linked themselves directly with 
Europe’s chemical colossi—Die In- 
teressen Gemeinschaft Farbenindus- 
trie, the Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Les Etablissements Kuhl- 
mann and Monte Catini.” “By inter- 
locking directorates, by minority stock 
ownership, by sales and production 
agreements, by cartels, by pools of 
research results and patents, above all 
by price agreements, to mention only 
a few devices, they have diminished 
the risks of damage due to sudden 
Professor 
Krets argued that what was good for 
employers should be good for wage- 
earners and urged that international 
action was required if the 40-hour 
week was to secure for all wage-earn- 
ers in all countries the benefits desired. 


Social Insurance 


What is meant by “permarent in- 
capacity” under workmen’s compen- 
sation laws, invalidity schemes and 
accident insurance? How can a def- 
inition more satisfactory to all inter- 
ests involved be drafted? These were 
the technical questions discussed at 
the recent meeting of experts on social 
insurance summoned to Geneva by 
the I. L.O. The meeting lasted from 
November 16-20. The formal title 


of the experts is the International 
Correspondence Committee on Social 
Insurance. The experts came from 
widely different countries, including, 
in addition to European countries, 
Japan, the Union of South Africa, 
Brazil and Chile. 
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After having studied the documents 
prepared for them by the I. L. O., 
the experts drew up a number of guid- 
ing principles for dealing with the 
questions confronting them. They 
defined the various conceptions of in- 
capacity and indicated the methods of 
applying them, in regard to work- 
men’s compensation, accident insur- 
ance and invalidity insurance schemes. 
They discussed the problems involved 
in fixing a minimum degree of inca- 
pacity giving the right to benefit. The 
experts decided that bodies should be 
created to fix upon suitable definitions 
of incapacity and that both workers 
and employers should be represented 
on such bodies. 

The conclusions of the committee 
have special importance for countries 
which are instituting and have already 
instituted social insurance schemes. 
They will be submitted to the Gov- 
erning Body and then communicated 
to the various Government depart- 
ments and social insurance institu- 
tions. 





Governing Body Meeting 


Among the important decisions 
taken by the Governing Body at its 
77th Session in November was the 
tentative fixing of the agenda of the 
1938 Session of the International La- 
bor Conference. As thus tentatively 
fixed, the agenda will include the fol- 
lowing items: 

1. Factory inspection; 

2. Recruiting, placement and con- 
ditions of labor; 

3. Equality of treatment of mi- 
grant workers; 

4. Technical education and ap- 
prenticeship; 

5. Regulation of contracts of em- 
ployment of native workers; 

6. Rights of performers in broad- 
casting; 

7. Weekly rest in commercial es- ‘ 
tablishments; 

8. Safety provisions for coal mine 
workers; 

g. Regulation of hours of work 
and rest periods in road transport 
undertakings, 


THE ROOT OF JESSE 


Who looks with love upon the flower 
Will contemplate the root; 

Nor can he well forget the tree 
Who relishes the fruit. 


Dull-hued, indeed, am I, the flower, 
If faith, the root, be dry, 

But nourished with the Precious Blood, 
The fruit is Christ, not I. 





—SISTER MIRIAM. 














LABOR AND THE GOVERNMENT, 
Twentieth Century Fund. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1935. $2.75. Re- 
viewed by W. H. McPherson, 
Cleveland College of Western Re- 


serve University. 
What should the Federal govern- 


ment do to improve relations between 
employers and employees? What 
form of legislation would most help 
to reduce industrial conflict? These 
are the questions which this book at- 
tempts to answer, in the hope that a 
scientific analysis of the problem will 
assist Congress in formulating sound 
labor legislation. 

After the facts about existing con- 
ditions and their historical develop- 
ment had been assembled by a re- 
search staff, the legislative recommen- 
dations were drawn up by a committee 
of well-known experts including Mr. 
William Davis, Mr. Henry Dennison, 
Dr. William Leiserson, Dr. Sumner 
Slichter, and Mr. John Winant. This 
volume contains the factual material, 
the conclusions drawn therefrom, and 
the legislative proposals. 

The first part of the book presents 
facts about trade unions, employers’ 
associations, company unions, and in- 
dustrial disputes. The only original 
part of this section sets forth the re- 
sults of a questionnaire study of em- 
ployee-representation plans. The re- 
sults of this special investigation, how- 
ever, are not of great value. The 





chief generai conclusion is that there 
is ‘‘a rather wide divergence among 
company unions in all important re- 
spects.” 

Part II, dealing with government 
intervention in labor relations, con- 
tains a very interesting and valuable 
analysis of labor provisions of the 
N. R. A. codes and of the problems 
and decisions of the New Deal labor 
boards. 

Part III contains an analysis of the 
problems of collective bargaining and 
government intervention. Those who 
have conducted the study conclude 
that there is in some respects a funda- 
mental conflict of interest between 
employers and employees and that 
the conditions of employment can be 
equitably fixed only by a process of 
collective bargaining, resulting in 
trade agreements. The successful 
operation of such a system, they say, 
requires stronger and broader union- 
ization than now exists in this country. 
The growth of unionism has in the 
past been hampered by many factors 
including employers’ opposition to 
unionism and the lack of group- 
interest on the part of American 
wage-earners. The unions themselves 
are also partly responsible. They 
“have clung too long to old-fashioned 
principles of organization.” Though 
much of the racketeering charged 
against unions is unfounded, that 
which does exist delays the growth 
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of the labor movement. Company 
unions, while often successful in the 
adjusting of grievances, are not effec- 
tive agencies for collective bargain- 
ing. Consequently the first task in 
the improvement of industrial rela- 
tions is the strengthening of the pres- 
ent labor movement. 

The authors conclude that the gov- 
ernment should affirm and enforce 
labor’s right to organize, to bargain 
collectively, and to conclude trade 
agreements. A government board 
should settle any dispute as to who 
represents the employees. These de- 
cisions should be based on the ma- 
jority rule. Employers should be 
forbidden to interfere with the organ- 
ization of their workers. The admin- 
istration of the proposed legislation 
should be in the hands of a govern- 
ment agency (like the National Labor 
Relations Board), which should not 
be burdened with any tasks of media- 
tion. In fact, labor mediation should 
be in the hands of a government com- 
mission separate from the Depart- 
ment of Labor, just as the Federal 
Trade Commission is separate from 
the Department of Commerce. In 
order to induce labor and industry 
to enter into trade agreements, the 
government agency which administers 
the act should also have the right to 
register and enforce such contracts 
whenever so requested by both par- 
ties. Separate states should pass 
similar legislation to cover all cases 
which are not within the jurisdiction 
of the Federal government. 

This book was published early in 
the summer of 1935. While it was 
being put into final form, the Wagner- 
Connery bill was introduced in Con- 
It is interesting to note that 


gress. 





the provisions of the bill were for 
the most part harmonious with these 
recommendations although there was 
no collaboration between the authors 
of the two. One of the few impor- 
tant distinctions was removed when 
the bill was changed to withdraw the 
function of arbitration from the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

With a new Congress soon to as- 
semble, this book and the recommen- 
dations of its sponsoring committee 
merit careful attention. While most 
of their proposals have been enacted, 
the members of the committee believe 
that some important changes should 
be made. No adoption has yet been 
obtained for their suggestions that the 
Board should register trade agree- 
ments at the request of both parties, 
that any violation of a registered 
agreement should be considered an 
unfair labor practice, and that a com- 
mission should be appointed to study 
collective bargaining methods and 
recommend to Congress further defi- 
nitions of unfair labor practices in- 
volving interference by employers or 
employees with the other party. The 
wisdom of these proposals is open to 
some question. Particular attention 
should now be given to the suggestion 
that the separate states enact legisla- 
tion similar to the Wagner-Connery 
Act to cover cases which do not in- 
volve interstate commerce. 


An ARMy OF THE AGED, by Richard 
L. Neuberger and Kelley Loe. The 
Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, 
Idaho. Reviewed by Emerson P. 
Schmidt, University of Minnesota. 


In this volume two young news- 
papermen from the West analyse the 
origin, growth, techniques, political 
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and economic implications of the 
Townsend old age pension plan. The 
authors are sympathetic toward some 
form of old age security but cannot 
accept the economics of the Town- 
send proposal. 

The book opens with a description 
of a typical Townsend club meeting. 
A chapter entitled “A Man That 
Chance Made” is an analysis of the 
life and character of Dr. F. E. Town- 
send. Apparently the doctor experi- 
enced a good many hardships in his 
life and never prospered. A political 
upset in Long Beach left him jobless 
and this threw him in with Robert E. 
Clements, a super real estate opera- 
tor. This was a happy chance—for 
the momentary success of the move- 
ment. The origin of the idea of old 
age revolving pension plan is traced 
to a humorous piece written by Bruce 
Barton in Vanity Fair. After Clem- 
ents quit the movement early in 1936 
it lost prestige, although this loss was 
traceable also to the damaging Con- 
gressional investigation in that year. 

The book outlines the development 
of the movement pointing out how the 
Townsend planners blackmailed the 
merchants in San Diego and else- 
where, how the congressmen and state 
legislators were threatened with re- 
tirement if they failed to fall in line. 
The most pathetic part of the move- 
ment, the authors point out, is the 
techniques employed to make the old 
folks “shell out” to keep the leaders 
well supplied with funds in Washing- 
ton, Chicago, and elsewhere in order 
that they might press the Townsend 
plan into speedy enactment. All the 
known techniques of supersalesman- 
ship and showmanship were employed 
to put over the idea on the old folks. 


Many of them sold their furniture 
and gave their last dollar. In numer- 
ous cases they were so sure of the 
prompt adoption of the plan by Con- 
gress that they ordered new furniture, 
motor cars, and planned long trips. 
When the local merchants asked to 
sell on time indicated a little skepti- 
cism, the old folks became enraged. 

The book, relying on the Congres- 
sional investigation, indicates that 
although the movement may have 
been born with the most noble ideals, 
it soon degenerated into a racket. 
Both Dr. Townsend and Mr. Clem- 
ents profited personally by the 
monthly dues, sale of literature, but- 
tons and badges and other sales para- 
phernalia. The Townsend weekly 
newspaper was privately owned and 
never belonged to the rank and file 
of the movement although a contrary 
impression was created. When these 
facts were being disclosed, Mr. Clem- 
ents left the movement; quickly the 
receipts at headquarters dwindled. 

Under the attack of many econo- 
mists and congressmen, the original 
Townsend bill introduced in Congress 
was amended to read that the old 
persons were to receive an “amount 
not exceeding $200 a month.” The 
authors scathingly denounce Dr. 
Townsend and other leaders for con- 
tinuing to insist that the plan pro- 
vided for $200 a month. The writers 
point out that it would have weakened 
the movement if the old folks had 
been informed that the bill now failed 
to “require” $200 a month. 

A goodly portion of the book is 
devoted to the dictatorial policy of 
the Townsend leaders. The rank and 
file had no control over the direction 
of the movement. The headquarters 
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were owned by three insiders, all the 
funds were turned over to it to be 
handled as they pleased. The state 
managers were appointed by head- 
quarters at Washington and any local 
groups demanding more control were 
promptly ousted. Many of the latter 
early became suspicious of the insiders 
and organized competing groups. 
These internal quarrels helped to 
break the movement. 

The authors in analysing the eco- 
nomics of the plan show that it could 
not be made to work. Not a single 
economist endorsed the plan. The 


necessary 24 billions of dollars to 
meet the demand of the plan could 
not have been raised by the transac- 
tion tax. Congress and local govern- 
ments have been unable to meet their 
operating expenses but had to resort 
to borrowing; the plan calling for 


billions additional would have broken 
down the tax system completely. 
The Townsend planners, of course, 
argued that the scheme if adopted 
would create so much new wealth that 
the tax could easily have been paid. 
However, no country has ever taxed 
itself rich. Taxes are deflationary 
and not an encouragement to business. 
The transaction tax would help to 
create monopolies because firms which 
were thoroughly integrated from raw 
material to ultimate consumer would 
pay only one tax while a series of 
small firms each engaging in only one 
process but producing the same final 
product as the integrated firm would 
be at a competitive disadvantage. 
The authors argue that the plan 
would have forced a tremendous in- 
crease in prices by the pyramiding of 
the taxes. This is probably incorrect 
because with a given supply of money 


and credit a definite price level tends 
to result. Since the plan called for 
no new money, prices probably could 
not have increased; rather business 
would stagnate. 

The proponents of the plan argued 
that since each recipient of the pen- 
sion must spend his pension within 30 
days the velocity of money circulation 
would be speeded up so that tre- 
mendous new wealth would be cre- 
ated. As the reviewer has pointed 
out elsewhere this overlooks the fact 
“That the great majority of people 
are now spending their incomes within 
thirty days. Salaried employees and 
wage workers are ordinarily paid 
once or twice a month, and promptly 
pay their rents, grocery bills, and so 
on. ... The scheme whereby the 
Townsend sponsors would secure a 
turnover of income once a month is 
not at all sensational.” (See pam- 
phlet, Old Age Security, University of 
Minnesota Press.) The authors of 
this book in criticizing the economics 
of the plan completely overlook this 
most damaging defect of the plan. 

The authors apparently do not un- 
derstand the character of the Social 
Security Act passed by Congress in 
1935 providing for two kinds of old 
age security (p. 200). The book 
lacks an index. It includes the modi- 
fied form of the Townsend bill intro- 
duced in Congress at the last session. 
The book is strongest in the analysis 
of the movement and the personalities 
involved. In relying chiefly on news- 
paper accounts for materials certain 
superficialities have been incorpo- 
rated. Nevertheless, the authors have 
made a distinct contribution by bring- 
ing together a wealth of material and 
presenting it skillfully. 

















Tue New Germany. National So- 
cialist Government in Theory and 
Practise. By Fritz Ermarth. 
American University Studies in In- 
ternational Law and Relations. 
Digest Press. Washington, D. C. 
1936. Pp. xv to 203. Price, $2.00. 
Reviewed by Mollie Ray Carroll, 
Research Division, Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau. 


Whether organized labor in Amer- 
ica is to use its power, amazingly re- 
vealed in the recent election, to pro- 
mote its own objectives or to harness 
workers to some policy that is con- 
trary to their expressed interests and 
wishes depends largely upon the 
unions themselves. In this book we 
see some of the forces that have re- 
duced German workers and their 
unions to their present state. 

This study shows the destruction 
of German unions, reduction of work- 
ers’ income through fees, contribu- 
tions and special taxes; regimentation 
in the labor market through employ- 
ment exchanges originally devised to 
serve workers; virtual conscription of 
the unemployed for public works and 
agricultural service; and diversion of 
national energy and wealth to prepa- 
ration for war. It states that Nazi 
“planning” is not “redistributing 
wealth or income ... creating a 
new balance . . . between the seg- 
ments of the national economy, . . . 
not planning for the elimination or 
reduction of factors that may lead to 
another depression,” but simply at- 
tempt “to make things go”’ and to get 
ready for war. The fundamental 
problem of redistributing wealth re- 
mains. Certain types of business are 
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led to acquiesce in the program, in 
spite of the rigid control that they 
endure, because, after years of no 
profits, they are not critical of the 
economic soundness or duration of 
profits that arise from rearmament. 

All this has happened, the author 
says, because the antagonism of capi- 
tal and labor, and of rural and city 
folk toward each other, had sapped 
the strength of every government in 
power after the war and finally of 
the democratic state itself. Youth 
had turned their backs on endless par- 
liamentary debates, desiring courage- 
ous, self-sacrificing action. Hitler had 
realized that the key to men’s hearts 
was not their weakness but their will 
to strength. The workers had be- 
come disillusioned with the leadership 
of their trade unions and political 
parties and had hoped the Nazis 
might offer the leadership they sought. 
Instead they sold their birthright for 
the Labor Front, which substituted a 
“welfare” program of “Strength 
through Joy” for their disbanded 
unions. It gave them unity—the 
unity of obedience to the will of the 
dictator. It used their collective 
power to fasten lower living condi- 
tions on them and to make ready for 
war in which they could only be the 
losers, whatever the outcome. 

The labor movement, and with it 
the whole German nation, has let it- 
self be forced into a corner whence 
there is no escape except through 
great loss, waste and suffering. That 
it was unnecessary is only less striking 
than that it could well happen again 
in other countries. That is why books 
like this one are useful to American 
workers. 
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ALABAMA 


Carbon Hill.—Efforts are being 
made to organize all classes of work- 
ers and place them in the union of 
their craft. No wage cuts to report. 
Industries are taking on some work- 
ers and a number of laborers are find- 


ing work on relief projects.—John 
Lillich. 


COLORADO 


Boulder.—The writer has been 
acting as business agent for the hod 
carriers for several weeks and can re- 
port progress and the placing of some 
sixty members on jobs. Those with- 
out work can apply to the WPA for 
road work and other projects. Our 
main needs are a central labor union 


and a building trades council.— 
Harry F. Woods. 


CALIFORNIA 


Modesto. — Teamsters, culinary 
workers, carpenters and painters are 
busy organizing the unorganized. 
Barbers have reorganized and are 
nearing a 100 per cent signup in this 
county. We can get free of charge 


* Data in this section is from organizers’ re- 
ports for November, 1936. 


fifteen minutes a week on the radio 
but our main difficulty is getting some- 
one to prepare interesting talks. 
Printers are negotiating a new agree- 
ment. Teamsters are preparing 
agreements to include milk plants, 
having organized most of the plants 
in this and several other counties.— 
C. C. Nunnally. 

San Pedro.—Every union reports 
successful organization activities. We 
have two broadcasts a week with good 
results—one over KGER at Long 
Beach and over KRKD at Los An- 
geles. Agreements are being renewed 
with increased wages and shorter 
hours. Provisions are good for sup- 
plying work for residents but poor for 
non-residents.—E. P. Butler. 

San Pedro.—Good results have 
been obtained from the teamsters’ or- 
ganization campaign. Butchers have 
signed up all stands at the wholesale 
fish market. Organizing work is go- 
ing on in all unions. The local unions 
with the assistance of the Central 
Labor Council are putting on two 
broadcasts weekly. The cannery 
workers have signed a new agreement 
with the canners, carrying a slight in- 
crease in wages and preferential hir- 


ing. A WPA office is maintained 
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here and all relief work is carried on 
from there. Outside of the maritime 
strike very few are on relief. A com- 
mittee has been formed of state vice- 
presidents, business agents and coun- 
cil secretaries to formulate a plan to 
aid small unions in their organizing 
work and to bolster up their weak 
spots. An anti-picketing ordinance 
was proposed but was tabled on ac- 
count of union pressure.—George J. 
Mader. 

Santa Ana.—We are organizing 
the citrus packing house workers. 
Agreements are in the making be- 
tween the building trades and the 
Builders’ Exchange wherein we are 
maintaining our wage scales made a 
year ago with some better conditions 
to work under. We have no union 
men on relief that are able to do a 
day’s work and the writer is sending 
most of our idle tradesmen to Im- 
perial Dam and the All-American 
canal. The merchants are fighting 
organization of retail clerks——Nor- 
ris Stone. 


FLORIDA 


Lakeland.—The writer has just 
installed a union of hotel and restau- 
rant employees and has ordered char- 
ter for a Central Labor Union. All 
unions report increased membership. 
The city relief department is doing 
all possible for those without work. 
—Frank Walker. 


GEORGIA 


Augusta.— The carpenters and 
hod carriers’ unions are carrying on 
an extensive educational and organiz- 
ing campaign. Both unions report 
success. The Central Labor Union’s 


organizing committee, with the 
writer as chairman, is making an ef- 
fort to organize the filling station 
operators and confectionery work- 
ers. A new PWA project is the 
building of a medical college to cost 
$69,000, as well as a new county jail 
to cost $90,000. Both of these proj- 
ects will be done by union labor. This 
will take care of all the surplus union 
labor for the next nine months.—H. 
H. Stewart. 

Dalton.—Through open meetings 
and personal contact with workers 
Local Union No. 1893 has increased 
its membership. A six week’s strike 
at the American Thread Mill was 
satisfactorily settled November 16 
with all employees returning to their 
former jobs. This agreement, while 
a verbal one, has laid the foundation 
for future progress.—C. D. Puckett. 


IDAHO 


Pocatello.—Girls in laundries here 
work from 10 to 12 hours a day 
without overtime pay. The writer is 
making an effort to organize them. 
The cooks and waiters have settled 
their troubles with the managements 
of most of the restaurants. People 
who are out of regular work get em- 
ployment on WPA projects and those 
who are not able to work get cash.— 
Ellsworth P. Reddick. 

Wallace.—Local Union No. 9 of 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
is putting on a concerted drive for 
membership. A need for organiza- 
tion has been shown by a mine skip 
dropping ten men 800 feet to horrible 
death and then having the affair 
hushed up. Letters from various 
mine unions to mine owners has re- 
sulted in a wage boost for all em- 
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ployees of 50 cents a day. Labor is 
working hard to get an investiga- 
tion of the Morning Mine accident 
at Mullen.—A. S. Erwin. 


ILLINOIS 


Carbondale.—Ninety per cent of 
union labor is employed at present. 
Relief work is for those who need 
employment. The Kroger Grocery 
and Baking Company object to their 
employees forming a union.—J. E. 
Hurt. 

Danville—The writer has been 
making efforts to organize the paint- 
ers, clerks and bartenders. Organ- 
izer Claude Morrow is trying to 
unionize the laundry workers. All 
crafts have asked for a wage raise 
of from 25 to 30 cents per hour to 
take effect January 1. The building 
trades are endeavoring to have signed 
agreements with all general contrac- 
tors. We have had some trouble with 
the relief and PWA set-up. They 
are doing all our county building with 
WPA over our protest. We have 
only two out of 57 painters on WPA 
and no projects here to speak of other 
than for those on relief. With the 
aid of the National Labor Relations 
Board we have just settled a strike at 
the laundry where the employers had 
refused recognition of the union by 
having a decision that the union was 
the recognized body of employees to 
deal with.—William L. Watson. 

East St. Louis.—A union of filling 
station attendants and warehouse em- 
ployees has been organized at Gran- 
ite City. The East St. Louis Local 
Union No. 19094 will give this newly 
formed union all the help it possibly 
can. The meetings of Local 19094 


are very well attended and we hope 
to keep it that way.—Fred Olds. 
East St. Louis.—Unions have been 
established in the oil, aluminum, rub- 
ber, and chemical industries and they 
are constantly adding to their mem- 
bership at every meeting. . Every 
local union is actively engaged in or- 
ganization work. Since repeal, bar- 
tenders, cooks and waiters have in- 
creased their membership. Our local 
radio station is very friendly and each 
day devotes thirty minutes to a pro- 
gram for organized labor. Matters 
of importance to Labor are given 
every consideration by the local radio 
station. The Phillips petroleum em- 
ployees have settled their strike and 
returned to work, leaving only one 
minor problem to be worked out. 
The aluminum workers went to Pitts- 
burgh to participate in negotiating a 
new agreement. For those unem- 
ployed and certified the WPA is fur- 
nishing work and in the East St. Louis 
headquarters the prevailing rate of 
wages is paid. Local labor has had a 
very good year, building trades espe- 
cially. Workers are demanding the 
union label shop cards and buttons. 
We need better housing at cheaper 
rent. A slum clearance project here 
would be of great assistance to local 
labor. Many company unions have 
disbanded and their members have 
come into bona fide trade unions. The 
Central Labor Union is interesting 
itself in having the illegal practices 
of collection agencies brought to light 
and to have built a Tuberculosis San- 
itarium.—F. R. Rauch. 
Pekin.—Meat cutters and filling 
station attendants are organizing. 
We have a broadcast for Labor every 
evening at 8:15 over WCFL, the 











Voice of Labor. Meat cutters, 
through agreement, secured wage 
raise from $12 to $18 a week; filling 
station attendants from $60 to $75 
a month; unskilled leather workers, 
$14 for 40 hour week and skilled 
workers $23.20 for 40 hour week.— 
Joseph Ogle. 
Waukegan.—Organizing the un- 
organized is always under way in this 
district. Right now we are trying to 
organize a trade union label league. 
The various unions are taking in new 
members each month. WCEFL, the 
Voice of Labor, is a wonderful asset 
in this locality—every evening labor 
news is broadcast. The WPA still 
takes care of those who are able to 
work and the local relief authorities 
take care of those who are unable to 
work. Employers are always trying 
to discourage employees from joining 
unions.—George Nordstrom. 


INDIANA 


Marion.—Organization is going 
on among semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers in the glass factories. The 
Ballard Packing Company locked out 
their workers because they joined the 
meat cutters’ union.—Alvin Barrett. 

South Bend.—Retail clerks, laun- 
dry workers, machinists, stationary 
engineers and cooks and waiters are 
organizing. Teamsters are organ- 


izing interstate truckers, coal, laun- - 


dry and bread wagon drivers. Ship- 
ping Clerks Federal Labor Union 
No. 19972 signed an agreement car- 
rying at $6 a week increase for a 
week of forty hours. Teamsters 


signed an agreement with the Peter- 
son Transfer Company carrying a 
wage of $32 weekly, time and a half 
for overtime and a work week of 48 
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hours. The writer represented both 
these unions in the signing of the 
agreement. At present members of 
our craft unions are busy and busi- 
ness is good. The airport is taking 


care of those on relief. The WPA 
is still going and a large number are 
employed.—Stanton A. Sweeney. 


IOWA 


Burlington.—Composition Roof- 
ers Union No. 84, with a membership 
of 25, signed a number of closed shop 
agreements. Hod carriers, common 
laborers and teamsters have increased 
their membership. A Building 
Trades Council has been formed and 
is functioning adequately. A com- 
mittee from our Trades and Labor 
Assembly is aiding in the work of 
making Burlington a 100 per cent 
closed shop city. All of our union 
boilermakers are getting in some time 
—a condition which has not existed 
locally in the last six years—R. J. 
McAnally. 

Dubuque.—We are making special 
effort to organize the teachers, bar- 
tenders, garment workers and auto 
mechanics. The local metal trades- 
men are on strike and use Station 
WKKB to present their side of the 
case. Everything pertaining to those 
without work is being handled by 
local and national relief agencies. 
Strikers are having wonderful coop- 
eration from these agencies and the 
local unions too are contributing fin- 
ancially as much as possible-—Arthur 


K. Wolff. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans—Carpenters, 
plumbers, electricians and painters 
are adding to their membership. At 
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a recent meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors it was voted to make the 
building of the Charity Hospital cost- 
ing $8,000,000 a union job. The 
architect, Leon Weiss, is for union 
labor.—Edwin Peyroux. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Marlboro.—At our next meeting 
we are taking in a large number of 
former members of our Carpenters’ 
Local Union No. 988 who dropped 
out during the past three years on 
account of the depression. Most of 
those who are out of their regular 
line of work are employed on WPA 
and others are on city welfare relief. 
There has been no denial of the 
rights of the workers to organize if 
they wish to do so, but it is difficult 
to get any increase in pay owing to 
so many small orders being received 


by the shops.—John T. Tucker. 
South Hadley Falls——Truck driv- 


ers, paper makers and textile work- 


ers are organizing. A Workers’ 
Forum for 1936 and 1937 has been 
started at Holyoke and will consist 
of lectures and discussion of current 
problems. At the November meet- 
ing Professor Everett Hawkins took 
up the subject of “collective bargain- 
ing.” Other subjects to be discussed 
will be “changing the constitution,” 
“‘taxes,’’ etc. Each lecture is followed 
by an hour for questions. Three 
large concerns have notified their em- 
ployees that they will give a 10 per 
cent wage increase. Papermakers 
have requested manufacturers for a 
conference on a readjustment of the 
wage scale.—Michael J. McLain. 
Westfield.—Bicycle Workers’ 
Union No. 20291 reports gains in 
membership; they now have about 
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300 members out of the approxi- 
mately 900 employed. The metal 
polishers have recently taken up their 
old charter and are now about 100 
per cent organized at the Westfield 
Manufacturing Company. This com- 
pany worked their employees 55 
hours per week as the minimum work 
week and some worked as high as 90 
hours a week at 35 cents an hour 
straight. We have now established 
the nine hour day, the 45 hour week 
and wages are being adjusted with 
35 cents as the minimum. Seniority 
rights were also adopted. On WPA 
projects seniority rights are now in 
effect with no discrimination for union 
membership or activity. Quite a few 
of our mills oppose organization of 
workers.—Benjamin G. Hull. 

Worcester.—Organizing work is 
under way by garment and textile 
workers, auto repairmen, bartenders 
and meat cutters. Textile workers 
are using station WTAG to combat 
company unions. Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union after a two weeks’ 
strike at the Ben-Gold Company se- 
cured the 35 hour week, a wage raise 
of 10 to 15 per cent and the closed 
shop. We are confronted with labor 
spies—workers are being paid to re- 
port union meetings and activities. 
Eighteen scabs were let out of the 
mill and given tear gas bombs and 
shotguns to patrol the union meeting 
hall in East Douglas—James E. 
Carlen. 


MICHIGAN 


Kalamazoo.—Bakers and paper 
mill workers have organization cam- 
paigns under way. The latter em- 
ployees have had wages increased 5 
cents an hour and they are now on 
a level with the 1929 scale. There 
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are lots of men working on PWA 
projects—George Heath. 


MINNESOTA 


Monticello.—Truck drivers are or- 
ganizing at St. Cloud and highway 
employees at Virginia and Morris. 
Highway maintenance and field men 
are under agreement which carried a 
wage increase and an additional in- 
crease is due in February.—John J. 
Baloc. 


MISSOURI 


Springfield—United Garment 
Workers and automobile garage 
workers have organization activities 
in progress. All building crafts re- 
port from 20 to 100 per cent in- 
creased membership. Shortly, efforts 
will be made to unionize the retail 
clerks. The WPA has been carrying 
those in need but it is cutting down its 
force.—J. R. Andrews. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha.—Common laborers are 
organizing. Glaziers’ Union No. 573 
is now on strike asking for a ten cent 
an hour wage increase which was re- 
fused by Pittsburgh. We are mak- 
ing use of the WPA when possible to 
take care of our unemployed.—Jo- 


seph L. Gross. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester.—Operating engi- 
neers and hod carriers are organiz- 
ing and the latter have formed union 
No. 407 at Concord. Hotel and res- 
taurant employees and carpenters are 
making grand progress. The United 
Shoe and Leather Workers which 
was supplanted by the Boot and Shoe 
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Workers’ Union about six weeks ago 
report they are making slow progress. 
Work in this industry, however, is 
picking up. Approximately 2,000,000 
square feet of floor space has been 
leased by the Pacific Mill of the 
American Woolen Company which 
will immediately start operations and 
give work to about 2,500 textile 
workers. We still have a few WPA 
projects that absorb unemployment 
in our city. Work is plentiful in the 
construction industry and we could 
use more men.—Josaphat Lavallee. 


NEW JERSEY 


Knolls.—The building crafts are 
adding new members to their rolls 
and a large number of those who 
were forced out during the depres- 
sion have joined the union again. 
Garment factories are busy and are 
employing more workers. Wages are 
not what they should be as the cost 
of living is very high and when work 
is not plentiful it is very hard to meet 
expenses. Several hundred in the un- 
skilled class are still on relief. Labor 
is well organized in this vicinity.— 
Aaron B. Losey. 


OHIO 


Canton.—We are trying to organ- 
ize employees of the Timken Roller 
Bearing Company under the Machin- 
ists. Beginning December 1, the 
teamsters will broadcast fifteen min- 
utes each day; Local No. 812 of the 
Machinists and the Canton Federa- 
tion of Labor also use the broadcast- 
ing station here. Machinist members 
of Local No. 812 were granted by the 
Hercules Motor Company a blanket 
raise of 8 per cent. This was nego- 
tiated by the shop committee. Mem- 
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bers of the Dye Sinkers Union No. 
1475 received a 10 per cent wage 
increase. The State Employment 
office is working in cooperation with 
the Canton Federation of Labor. 
The Eberhardt Mfg. Company, the 
Canton Safe Shop, the Hoover Mfg. 
Company, the United Alloy and Ber- 
ger Mfg. Company object to their 
workers forming unions.—Henry E. 
Martin. 

Lima.—Truck drivers, rubber 
workers and machinists are actively 
organizing. WPA provides work for 
the unemployed. The following 
firms object to their employees or- 
ganizing for collective bargaining— 
Neon Sign Company, Diesel-Wenner- 
Gilbert Cigar Factory, the Marvel 
Maid Garment Company and the 
Lima Cord Sole and Heel Company. 
—Alfred T. Murphy. 

South Zanesville—We have sufh- 
cient PWA projects going to keep 
most of the unemployed working.— 
Arthur H. Bischoff. 

Springfield.—For the first time in 
its history, this Seventh Congres- 
sional District, with nine Republican 
counties, will send a Democrat to the 
House of Representatives. He is in 
sympathy with labor legislation. 
President Roosevelt also carried the 
district. ‘This is the District formerly 
represented by Senator Fess when he 
was a member of the lower house. 
Organized labor was largely respon- 
sible for the victory. Organized 
labor is taking an active part in re- 
opening our public schools, closed 
when voters failed to approve 
an extra mill levy. E. E. Forrer, 
treasurer of the Trades and Labor 
Assembly, is a member of the Citi- 
zens’ Committee. The assembly en- 
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dorsed the levy. Voters refused to 
support the levy because of school 
politics and because of opposition to 
increased taxes. Labor is demanding 
that the schools be reopened. This 
will be done. A general organizing 
campaign is bringing many new mem- 
bers into the trade union movement. 
Bartenders and culinary workers, and 
teamsters and chauffeurs are taking 
the lead. An organizing drive is 
being made by the Building Trades 
Council. The Ohio State Federa- 
tion of Labor is on the air every 
Monday night, 6:30 to 6:45, over 
station WHKC, Columbus, with a 
series of labor broadcasts. The Mid- 
west Conference of Stereotypers and 
Electrotypers’ Unions held its ses- 
sions in this city the middle of No- 
vember. The conference discussed 
many matters beneficial to the unions 
involved. Working conditions are 
steadily improving, now approaching 
the 1929 level. However, there are 
many still unemployed. They are 
being cared for either through relief 
or by governmental work projects. 
Several unions have negotiated new 
wage scales. Typographical union, 
printing pressmen and assistants, ster- 
eotypers and electrotypers, and sev- 
eral of the Building trades unions 
have obtained increased wages.— 


C. W. Rich. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona.—Half of the journey- 
men barbers have signified a willing- 


ness to send for a charter. Some of 
the girls in the overall factory are 
talking organization. We are organ- 
izing employees of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad into the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks. 
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Our New Year’s Greetings to 


RAILROAD MEN 


To all of you who have individually 
contributed so much to the nation’s 
progress. ... 


To the Telegrapher in his lonely 
watch tower ... to the Engineman in 
his cab and the Fireman sweating on 
the swaying locomotive ... to the 
Track Walker plodding doggedly 
through the storm. ... 


North, East, South, West . . . toevery 
member of that great Brotherhood of 
the Shining Rails, we, of America’s first 
railroad, extend our good wishes for 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


filled with contentment and prosperity. 


Baltimore & Ohio 


The Friendly Railroad 
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Many are at work on WPA and 
PWA projects. It was reported at 
a recent meeting of the butcher work- 
men that the Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company requires the signing of an 
agreement that the meat cutters will 
not joinaunion. The local organiza- 
tion is requesting an investigation by 
the Department of Labor and In- 
dustry—Thomas V. Bowen. 
Barnesboro.—Organization work 
is going on in behalf of the clerks, 
barbers, bartenders and hotel and 
restaurant employees. Silk mill 
workers are negotiating an agree- 
ment.—Wilbert Entwistle. 
Carbondale.—We are reorganiz- 
ing the plumbers’ local union, and are 
trying to have the organization of 
employees on the N. Y. O. & W. Rail- 
road completed with workers joining 
the railway carmen.—C. Omar Fitch. 
Johnstown. — Painters, printers, 
bartenders, butcher workmen, team- 
sters, street car employees, garment 
workers and barbers have organiza- 
tion activities in progress. The 
Johnstown Traction Company re- 
cently discharged six men for joining 
the union and a strike has been called. 


—Clyde S. Slick. 


PUERTO RICO 


San Juan—The Executive Coun- 
cil of the Puerto Rico Free Federa- 
tion of Labor in a meeting held in 
November, presided over by our be- 
loved brother and leader, Santiago 
Iglesias, resolved to launch an organ- 
ization campaign throughout the 
Island beginning January 1937.—F. 
Paz Granela. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence.—A union has been or- 
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ganized of the rubber workers em- 
ployed by the United States Rubber 
Company; about 500 of these re- 
cently organized workers are on 
strike for a 20 per cent increase in 
wages. About 200 newspaper driv- 
ers, coal teamsters, chauffeurs and 
helpers have formed a union. They 
requested a meeting with the coal, 
coke and oil operators which was re- 
fused, but a 10 per cent wage increase 
was granted. It looks as if we will 
have to strike to enforce demands. 
Several unions are presenting new 
agreements and most of them call! for 
a wage increase of 20 per cent. Some 
of the manufacturing concerns and 
big department stores which have ex- 
cess profits this year and may have to 
turn some of it over to the Govern- 
ment have given a 10 per cent wage 
increase and in some instances to em- 
ployees who refused to join unions a 
bonus has been given.—Roderick A. 


McGarry. 
TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga.—A charter has been 
sent for a union of sheet metal work- 
ers and for a union of upholsterers. 
We are working on the organization 
of taxi drivers and cooks and waiters. 
The building trades have secured 
agreements with several large con- 


tractors and builders. In addition to 
the state relief we have local union 
relief for our members.—E. Mabee. 


TEXAS 


Dallas.—All unions are taking in 
members through their organizing 
committees and business agents. 
WPA provides most of the work for 
those who need it.—Loren P. Young. 
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VIRGINIA 


Hampton.—Efforts are being 
made to organize the cleaners and 
dyers, teachers, railroad workers, 
plumbers and steamfitters. We have 
relief projects for those without 
work.—E. J. Shave. 

Hampton.—In our _ educational 
program we plan to put on a series 
of seven skits on social security as 
outlined by the Workers Education 
Bureau and this will be followed up 
by a workers’ forum on different sub- 
jects of interest to the workers.— 


Carl E. Gustafson. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle. — Auto mechanics, rail- 
road shop men and barbers have or- 
ganizing work under way. The State 
and Federal Governments are trying 


to make possible projects to take care 
of the unemployed. The Seattle In- 
dustrial Council has tried to keep the 


business people from recognizing 


union labor.—William T. Kilby. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston.—There is a general 
organizing campaign under way by 
most of the central labor unions in 
West Virginia. Organizers from 
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some of the international unions are 
here building up their respective or- 
ganizations. Due to the expense, we 
must forego the use of the radio. 
Some wage agreements are under con- 
sideration by the laundry workers and 
truck drivers. There has been a gen- 
eral increase in work throughout the 
Kanawha Valley and wages have ad- 
vanced from 5 to 8 per cent. The 
large industries, especially the chemi- 
cal plants, do not want collective bar- 
gaining, and quietly do everything 
they can against it, such as forming 
company unions, etc. — Thomas 
Cairns. 

Welch.—We are interested in the 
reorganization of our Central Labor 
Union and a meeting of all crafts 
has been called to this end. Retail 
clerks are negotiating a new agree- 
ment but have met with opposi- 
tion from Welch merchants on the 
new wage contract. There is a 
branch of the Government function- 
ing here which takes care of men un- 
able to secure work in mines and else- 
where. We also have a free employ- 
ment agency. Murphy’s, Wool- 
worth’s and the Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company oppose organization 
of their employees for collective bar- 
gaining.—A. Rodriquez. 
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some very nice folders here in which you can keep them. If you wish to have one 
sent to you we will be glad to mail you one at once. They are free. just fill in the blank 


JUNIOR UNION SECTION 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


gor Massachuetts Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Address 
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Since its creation by a Chicago eye special- 
ist in 1897, Murine has brought eye com- 
fort to many millions of people in almost 
all parts of the globe. It is world-famous 
for its soothing effect on eyes irritated by 
exposure to sun, wind and dust, as well as 
for its refreshing action on eyes tired bypro- 
longed reading, sewing or office work. Utter- 
ly ie from harmful ingredients, Murine 
has the approval of Good Housekeeping’s 
Bureau of. ~s Sanitation and Health. 


In the Eyes 
Of the World 
Since 1897 











| AMERICAN-BOSCH 
CENTR-O-MATIC 
RADIO 


Is offered in a variety of models to fit 
every purse and every purpose 
PERSONAL RADIO MODELS 
TABLE MODELS 
CONSOLE MODELS 
SHORT-WAVE MODELS 
ALL-WAVE MODELS 





American-Bosch Radio gives you the 
best in radio from the nearest broadcast 
station to the four corners of the world. 


United American-Bosch Corporation 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Branches: New York - Detroit - Chicago 






































DOUBLE VALUE 


for the 
Home Owner 


The resident of Long Island 
enjoys the advantages of both 
an all year and summer home. 





Moreover, he finds good 
schools, hospitals, churches, 
fire and police protection, 
and modern gas and 
electric service. 


See Long Island 
Before You Buy A Home 





| Long Island Lighting Company 


L 























ESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


For, fifty years this name 
has been the symbol of 
achievement in electrical 
West- 


house looks forward 


development 


ofobab alot Saha an doll We abhabta-Me): 
continued service to in- 
ljustry, commerce and 


Detter living. 


SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








